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NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


“« My late Lodgings” are not good enough for us at present. ‘A Tale, not 
Parliamentary,”’ is declined. 


Our obliging friends who send “‘ Notes of the Month” for our acceptance 
are thanked, and their offers declined. Some of them are quite original, 
though not always grammatical. 


““Vates” may be a prophet, but his effusions are too dark and mysterious 
for our plain and straight-forward notions. His Sibylline leaves await his 
pleasure. 


Poetry, so called, is quite a drug withus. Our Newcastle friend, however, 
is an exception to the general rule. His letters are welcome. 


“ R. R.” of Manchester, we beg to decline. 


It is right that we should apologize to many highly reputable authors and 
publishers who have sent their works for notice inour Monthly Magazine. All 
we cannot notice; but there aresome to whom we could not, from the press 
of original matter fo be finished in this Volume, give that space which their 
merits require. We refer them onwards to the January number, in which 
they will meet with proper attention. 


“‘ F.” is informed that we cannot insert any Reviews sent to us by parties 
not known,—especially when they are got up expressly for the purpose of advo- 
cating the interests of private individuals. 





Our next number will contain a Review of the Politics of 1836, and a Chro- 
nicle of the Events of the year ; Strictures on the Royal Academy; an Account 
of the Origin of the Jesuits; Criticisms of the Lake Poets, No. I.—Keats, &c 
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THE JOINT-STOCK BANKING SYSTEM.* 





*« In general, if any branch of trade, or any division of labour, be advantageous to 
the public, the freer and more general the competition, it will always be the more 
so.”—Apam SMirH. 


Ir cannot have escaped the notice of the least observant even of our 
readers, that there is much in the present state of the money-market 
and in the gloom generally impending over the Commercial world to 
create a very painful interest and alarm. That there is a great and 


increasing demand for the circulating medium in all parts of the 
country as well as in London and Dublin cannot be for one moment 


doubted by any one who reads the provincial news ; and although we 
hope for the best with the most cheerful, yet we cannot avoid express- 
ing what—we fear is a too well-grounded apprehension that a state 
of still greater embarrassment than the present must necessarily pre- 
cede a return to prosperity. 

It would take up more than our columns could afford to canvass the 
various causes to which these troubles are attributable; but we may 
at least enumerate some of them. Mr. Spring Rice is regarded by 
many as the chief author of all their misfortunes, and to him have 
they looked—and not looked in vain—for the remedy from the 
Exchequer :—a futile remedy, we fear. At any rate Mr. Rice must 
beware of his movements; for if from bankers and traders he needs 
to fear no outbreaks of discontent,—yet from the distressed manu- 
facturers—an increasing pauper population—both in Lancashire and 
Staffordshire, the voices of two millions of hungry and sturdy petition- 
ers will sound like thunder in his ears with a fearfulness that shall 
convince him of the fruitlessness of resistance. A second party (among 
whom is the Edinburgh reviewer) denounces as the cause of our 
troubles the public insanity on the subject of rail-road and other 
bubble schemes which promises to absorb, according to Mr. Poulett 





* 1. Debate on Joint-Stock Banks in the House of Commons. Mr. Clay's speech, 
Mirror of Parliament. 
. Edinburgh Review, July, 1836, pp. 419—441. 
. Joplin’s Examination of the Commons’ Report. 
- Clay’s Speech—reflections and remarks on the Edinburgh Review. 
Leiter to W. Clay, M. P.—by Vindex. 
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Thomson, nearly two hundred millions, or twenty times the capital 
of the Bank of England,—an insanity which has had the baneful 
effect of creating a great rise in prices generally,—such a rise, 
indeed, as we are not at all able at present to sustain. Others are 
disposed to blame the facility with which some of our commercial 
men have allowed the market to be glutted with American produce 
and so permitted very large exports of gold to the United States ;— 
and the same party look with jealousy to the financial aid that has 
been furnished to suffering Ireland, just as if our own interests were 
not inseparably linked, and as if such assistance were a matter of 
charity and fayour rather than of imperious necessity. A fourth 
division of the complaining parties having more contracted views or 
considering the pressure only as temporary, lay much stress on the 
failure of the crops in the north of England and on the consequent rise 
of corn-prices—which will have the effect of opening the ports and 
of sending a large quantity of gold out of the country. A fifth party 
are willing to throw a large part of this unpleasant responsibility on 
the Joint-Stock Banking Companies in different parts of the country, 
and to attribute the evils that we now suffer to the imperfect financial 
arrangements made to restore public confidence after the frightful 
panic of 1825-6. Whether to these or any other causes separately 
taken, or to a combination of any number, or of the whole, we are to 
attribute the embarrassments now very generally complained of, we 
know not, nor is it our present intention to enquire. We turn with 
more confidence to a subject nearly connected with these financial 
troubles ; and if any remark that may here be made shall contribute 
to the establishment of just views, the trouble that has been taken in 
drawing up these observations will not have been thrown away. 

The Joint-Stock Banking System was the immediate result of the 
panic of 1825, produced by the over-trading and bubble-schemes of 
the previous year, and was contemporaneous with the suppression of 
country-bank notes of lower value than 5/. During this revulsion 
(one not less severely felt than that of 1792) and within a period of 
four months no less than j/if/y-nine commissions of bankruptcy were 
issued against country banks; and many others were in embarrass- 
ments which, though not plunging them in public disgrace, were not 
less inconvenient to those whose money was inyested in them. A 
notion hence became, prevalent that no sufficient security could be 
found in banking-establishments, the number of whose partners was 
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restricted to six by the existing laws; and a measure was brought 
forward under the patronage of the late Lord Liverpool and the 
present Lord Ripon (then Mr. Robinson) and with the consent of 
the Bank of England, which when carried into effect sanctioned the 
formation of joint-stock banks with power to issue notes—on condition 
that such banks were to be at least sixty-five miles distant from the 
metropolis. By the Act 3 and 4 of the present reign, c. 98, which 
settled many questions of importance to the country joint-stock banks, 
the establishment of joint-stock banks, with all privileges except that 
of issuing notes, was legalized,—even within the limits of the Bank of 
England’s exclugjveness. Of this latter description is the London 
and Westminster bank, whose disputes with the Bank of England 
respecting the legality of accepting short bills of exchange have 
during the last few days excited much public interest. The settle- 
ment of this point will decide a question that has been much dis- 
cussed among bankers. ; 

Such were the chief legislative enactments which gave birth to the 
system, whose healthy action may be productive of so much national 
good, but whose abuse may plunge us into the deepest distresses, 
and involve even a general bankruptcy. That suspicions haye arisen 
as to the existence of these abuses, and that these suspicions have not 
been altogether without ground, is clear from the results of the Par- 
liamentary inquiry set on foot at the suggestion of Mr. Clay, the 
Member for the Tower Hamlets. We shall now venture a very few 
observations on these alleged abuses, then consider their reality, 
and subsequently state what we conceive to be their remedy. 

The business of the banker consists of two separate departments, — 
first, the collection, and secondly, the distribution of monied capital. 
Every bank is, to a certain extent, one of circulation as well as 
deposit; but with a large class the circulation is confined to the 
monies of depositors ; and these are called banks of deposit. Nu- 
merous other banks, however, at the head of which is the all-import- 
ant Bank of England, do not confine themselves merely to the cir- 
culation of money deposited by their own customers, but issue notes 
or promissory bills on their own security and credit. The joint- 
stock banks (sixty-five miles from London) legalized in 1826, are of 
this class; and so likewise are all the country private banks to a 


certain extent. On the security and convenience that have resulted 
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from the banking system generally, we need not expatiate; for in 
the present complicated state of English trade and commerce, busi- 
ness could not be conducted without such adventitious aid. Without 
the private banks in the provinces the agricultural and manufacturing 
population could not be maintained ; and we are bound to say, what- 
ever the abuses may be, that very beneficial consequences have 
resulted from the establishment of banks founded on extended credit 
and security. That a regular banking system, one which shall not 
only circulate legal money, but vouchers also for convertible capital, 
such as bankers’ bills, and bills of exchange, is highly useful, nay 
indispensable, in the present state of things, cannot be doubted by 
any man out of Bedlam. We now proceed more particularly to en- 
quire into the alleged abuses of the Joint-stock banking system. 

It appears that under the Act 7 Geo. IV. c. 46, no less than 
98 joint-stock banks have been formed between June 16th, 1826; 
and September 17th of the present year, each bank on an average 
consisting of 270 partners, with an average capital of about 600,000/. 
each. Of these banks 50 only had been formed at the close of 1834, 
seven years from the passing of the act; the remaining 46 are the 
offspring of the speculative mania of the last and the current year ; 
and 37 out of the number date their existence only from 1836. So 
unusual an excitement in fayour of joint-stock banking companies, 
was beyond all doubt likely to produce a re-action, and to give to 
their opponents the opportunity of questioning the advantages deriv- 
able from them, and of magnifying the evils to be apprehended 
from their abuse. Accordingly, on the 12th of May last, Mr. Clay, 
M.P. for the Tower Hamlets, made a motion in the House of Com- 
mons, in a speech since published by himself, for the appointment of 
a Committee to enquire into the operation of the existing laws con- 
cerning joint-stock banks, and the expediency of altering the pro« 
visions of that Act. This speech, and the discussion to which it led, 
have given rise to several interesting pamphlets, expressing conflict- 
ing opinions on this important point. Without adhering to the opi- 
nion of any party, we proceed to state very briefly our own views on 
the matter, modified by mature reflexion on the various doctrines 


already propounded. 
Mr. Clay in his motion before the house insisted on three points as 
necessary to ensure the respectability and solvency of the Joint-Stock 
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banks, —first, LIMITED RESPONSIBILITY,—secondly, PAID-UP CAPITAL, 
—and thirdly, perrect ruBLicity: we cannot therefore do better 
than discuss these points separately. 

No practical man scarcely can help being astonished at the objec- 
tion of the honourable Member, on the score of unlimited responsi- 
bility. It is this principle which gives efficiency to the business of all 
partnerships whatsoever ; and indeed we cannot conceive the exist- 
ence of partnership on any other principle without the most per- 
nicious consequences, It is quite a fallacy to suppose that such a 
system affords no real security, and certainly untrue that men of 
capital are deterred from entering into these partnerships from 
the dread of so great a responsibility. If Mr. Baring and Mr. 
Huskisson, who in their places in Parliament advocated limited 
liability in 1826, had acquired the experience furnished by sub- 
sequent observation on the working of the system, their opinions 
would have been very different. The real value of such kinds of 
banks has been fully tried in Scotland, where an experience of above 
a hundred years has proved them not only to be safe but highly 
beneficial and morally useful to that community; and with respect 
to England and Ireland also, we are convinced that the mere exami- 
nation of the partners’ lists at the Stamp-office (a work rather of 
trouble than expense), would immediately show not only that there 
was a bona fide security for capital, but also a large connexion of 
men of property and character with these establishments. On the 
other hand the evils of a limited responsibility are so great, and the 
temptations to the managing directors to draw upon the credit rather 
than the capital in hand so seductive, that we can scarcely conceive 
an establishment to go on for any length of time on such a system, 
without first deluding the partners with large profits at the outset, 
and subsequently sinking every penny of capital and deposit. Mr. 
Clay says, that the present system is only a fraud on the public, a 
position exceedingly difficult to prove, it must be confessed, under 
any of the circumstances in which such banks are formed. The 
fact is, that (the dearest interests of every partner ate concerned 
in maintaining the stability of any particular establishment; 
and even supposing a majority of the shareholders to be needy 
persons incompetent to meet any sudden call to the amount of the 
advertised Capital, still in every or nearly every case a sufficient 
number of unquestionably monied partners will be found who for 
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their own interest will narrowly watch the management of the con- 
cern, and in the hour of need will come forward with the funds 
requisite to meet the Company’s engagements. Without the co- 
partnership of such men a Joint-Stock bank could not maintain 
itself for a twelvemonth. That all the ninety-eight banks are re- 
spectable and solvent, we will not venture to say :—but there is no 
reason a priori for supposing them otherwise. What we wish, then, 
to impress on our readers’ minds with respect to liability is this,—that 
to lessen it would be madness, and that we should seek to increase 
rather than to diminish the responsibility. The evils apprehended by 
Mr. Clay are at any rate more prospective than real ; and we have 
good reason to believe them visionary. At any rate the experience 
of parties entitled to an opinion on the matter leads us to draw a very 
different conclusion from that of Mr. Clay on the credit and ultimate 
solvency of these banking companies.* 

Can the honourable Member be really serious in making this 
statement, knowing, as he must, that it is the ultimate solvency or 
the credit of an ultimate solvency, that constitutes the general sta- 
bility of every Bank—from the Bank of England downward to the 
smallest banking concern in these kingdoms? It is not necessary 
further to discuss such a question. 

We advert, in the second place, to the necessity of the capital in 
Joint-stock banks being not merely nominal—but bona fide paid up 
and invested as stock in trade. In this respect we are happy to say 
that we perfectly agree with Mr. Clay:—for we know quite enough 
of Joint-stock banking, mining, and rail-road companies to be per- 
fectly well aware that the nominal capital bears no proportion worth 
mentioning to that actually paid up by the bona fide subseribers. To 
our city readers such statements are stale and without interest; but 
to others they may let some light into the dark intrigues of the bub- 
ble schemes in the purlieus of the Stock-Exchange. Instances might 
be cited of companies boasting of a Miition as a capital, having 





* Here by the way we may advert to a very extraordinary assertion of the Member 
for the Tower Hamlets—namely, that the ultimate solvency of a bank is of no conse- 
quence to the public, ifthe payments of that bank are stopped even for an hour or a 
day. “ Sir, we must carefully distinguish between immediate and ultimate solvency, 
With ultimate solvency, it is true, the public has no concern. Whether the assets of 
a bank stopping payment prove sufficient to pay one shilling or twenty shillings in the 
pound, is a question almost wholly without interest to the public,”— Mr. Clay’s Speech, 
p- 20 in pamphle/. 
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really not more than 2000l. to commence business with and de- 
pending for the rest merely on the presumed respectability of 
the partners. To bring such examples and to follow them out fully 
and satisfactorily would take up more space than can be afforded 
in our pages; and so we must be content with expressing our opi- 
uion very strongly, and that too after mature consideration, that no 
banking concern whatever, private or joint-stock, can succeed, un- 
less there be a large amount,—say at the very least two-thirds of 
the available, paid-up capital, continually kept either in land-invest- 
ments or in government securities, for the extraordinary calls made 
on them in times of commercial exigences. It is a small matter, 
whether a bank at its outset has a paid-up capital of 500,000/.;—for 
what security have the public that the tithe of that amount will be in 
its possession ina twelvemonth? Thissecurity, however, must be given 
—and given for the full amount /of its liabilities. Indeed nothing 
short of an Act of the Legislature can fully secure the commercial 
world against the imprudences of inexperienced or unprincipled 
bankers. It ought indeed to be provided by Act of Parliament 
without delay that those Joint-Stock banks which have already 
opened business should be obliged at an early period to invest at least 
two-thirds of their nominal capital in some easily convertible securi- 
ties as a reserve fund to be ready at hand in case of any sudden 
emergency, and to lodge in the hands of responsible parties leases, 
title-deeds, or other securities from time to time proportional to the 
amount of their issues. 

This arrangement should of course apply to all banks hereafter 
to be formed: inasmuch as all of them should be absolutely obliged 
before their opening to prove their requisite investments to the Bank 
of England or to the government, and be subject to the same restric- 
tions respecting their issues. This opinion—if our own merely— 
would have been given withsome diffidence; but we have on our 
side many highly respectable authorities on financial subjects.* 
The system, as it exists at present, at any rate provides no check 
on rash speculation and no security against embarrassment, if it 
does not actually offer a premium to fraud and imposition. If such 
a provision should be made, we shall see in one twelvemonth how 
rotten is the foundation on which a large portion of the ninety-eight 
banks now working rests. 





* See M‘Culloch’s Dissertation on Money, appended to the last volume of his edition 
of Smith’s Wealth of Nations. 
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We now proceed to the last point, and one insisted on by Mr. Clay 
with considerable tenaciousness,—the perfect publicity of accounts. If 
the honourable Member has clearly expressed his meaning, we must 
say that nothing can be more absurd or unfair than to expect that 
the general accounts of a banking concern should be open to the pry- 
ing curiosity of two hundred partners,—any of whom might avail 
themselves of their knowledge in their own respective businesses. 
It is absurd to suppose that people would bank with such establish- 
ments, if liable to such unfair exposure. But supposing Mr. Clay 
to mean merely the periodical exhibition of a balance sheet,—what 
else but confusion of ideas to persons not behind the scenes can result 
from the most diligent examination of so general a statement of 
assets and liabilities, and what idea cana mere shareholder form from 
it of the real prospect of such a concern as a bank? And again, 
what facilities and temptations are offered for fraud and imposition 
to present an untrue statement,—to deceive and lull the partners into 
security when even on the brink of a precipice? To what then 
serves publicity? As a regulation it is decent ; but its utility other- 
wise is wholly questionable. But supposing such a regulation to be 
made with reference to Joint-Stock banks, it is quite certain that it 
would be made to apply equally to private bankers,and so give pub- 
licity to accounts with which the nation have no concern. Mr. 
Joplin’s remarks on this point are not unworthy of notice :— 

** Publicity of accounts is the least exceptionable proposition of any import- 
ance we have examined. But banking, as has been already observed, is an 
irrational business. Every banker enters into obligations which on the face 
of them are altogether absurd, and the rules of prudence in banking are de- 
rived not from reason, but experience. We are now in the progress of a gra- 
dual change from a system of perfect secrecy, which is the parent of ignorance 
and prejudice, to one of greater publicity, and the question is, would it be 
prudent to tear the veil from the mysteries of banking too suddenly? Would 
it not be better to allow the new system, in which a certain degree of publi- 
city is necessarily involved, to take deeper root before the principle of publicity 
be pushed to so great an extreme as appears to be contemplated? for private 
bankers must make up their minds that it cannot, for any length of time, be 
applied to Joint Stock Banks and be withheld from them. If the principle 
be once admitted, and the example be set of an interference with the private 
affairs of a safe system to make it safer, it will soon follow that a similar in- 
terference must take place with an unsafe system to make it safe. Besides, 
the principle upon which such interference takes place, applics more strongly 
to private banks than to joint stock companies. The public are entitled to in- 
terfere with the private affairs of individuals only when they interfere with 
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the public, and as Joint Stock Banks, not being subject to failures and panics, 
interfere less with the public, the public, in strictness of principle, have less to 
do with them. There can therefore be little doubt that the private Banks are 
just as deeply interested in any system of Legislation proposed for Joint Stock 
Banks, as the Joint Stock Banks themselves, for what is applied to the one 
must eventually be also applied to the other. It would be any thing but pru- 
dent for the private bankers to deceive themselves on sucha point Admitting 
therefore, the principle of publicity of accounts judiciously applied to be a de- 
sirable one, and one which will no doubt eventually be adopted, the question 
to be considered is, whether it might not be premature at the present 
moment ?”—Ezxamination of Report, p. 49, 50. 


We have thus, then, very lightly touched on the alleged imperfec- 
tions of the new banking system, more, it must be owned, with the 
view of calling our readers’ attention to so important a subject than 
of entering into a ‘profound and learned discussion that would be 
quite out of place ina magazine. Our readers are recommended 
to the perusal of the authorities quoted at the commencement of the 
article. Mr. Clay is quite right in saying, that by licensing the for- 
mation of Joint-stock banks, we “called into existence an element of 
tremendous power ;” but we cannot agree with him that it is at pre- 
sent without controul. Whether or not it is sufficiently controlled, 
we say not. If we may be allowed to know any thing of these mat- 
ters, our opinion very briefly stated is—thatit is highly inexpedient to 
shackle the movements of any body importantly connected with the 
commercial world, further than is absolutely necessary to secure the 
general safety. The public have a right to assure themselves of the 
fact that banks have an adequate security for the payment of their 
liabilities; but beyond this they have no right of interference whatever. 
Violations of natural liberty are sometimes necessary for the public 
good ; but such liberty should be infringed with the utmost caution, 
and never without a positive necessity. 
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THE LAST OF “THE UMFREVILLES.” 


He was the last of a noble race 

Bearing a name the envied boast 

Of Border Chivalry in olden day, 

Whose power had pass’d—and not a place 
Remain’d for him on either coast 

Of Scotland—or Northumbria: 

Yet he felt strongly—drying the tears that came 
To the sad mockery that time had wrote 

On human greatness—nor spurn’d a name 
That gave him honour, while it smote 

His power to yield it back to Fame, 

For he died young—’twas not upon the deep 

In battle’s fierce array, wherein he bore 
The prowess of his lineage—Disease did reap 
The green unripen’d harvest—thence to spring 
No more! E. W. G. 


[The family of ‘‘ Urrfranville,’’ or ‘‘ Umfreville,’’ Lords of Redesdale in North - 
umberland, and Earls of Angus, in Scotland, was introduced by" William the 
Conqueror, and held the Castles of Harbottle, Warkworth, Prudhoe, and others 
now chiefly in the possession of the Duke of Northumberland. ‘‘ Robert with the 
beard,’’ the first Earl, received all Redesdale, with the Castle of Harbottle, which 
stands on the Coquet, from the Conqueror, upon the condition of defending that 
part of the country from enemies and wolves. Gilbert, styled ‘‘ The famous Baron, 
the flower and keeper of the northern parts of England,’ was in the reign of 
Henry III., in right of his wife, created Earl of Angus. John Brand Umfreville, 
the last lineal descendant of this ancient family, the son of William Umfreville, a 
chandler in Newcastle-upon-Tyne, was born in May, 1784. He was one of three 
children, two of whom were daughters— Margaret and Eleanor, the last of whom only 
survives unmarried, and is at present an inmate of the Freemen’s Hospital in New- 
castle. When he was about the age of fourteen, the late Duke of Northumberland 
having heard of his lineage, sent for, and provided him a place in the Royal Navy. 
He served under the late Lord Exmouth inthe East Indies, and from being first lieu- 
tenant in the ‘‘ Ranger” sloop of war, rose to the rank of captain. Being placed on 
half-pay, he resided for some time before his death amidst scenes rendered famous 
by his warlike ancestors. He was of a frank and generous disposition, and died on 
the 6th of April, 1820, at Broomhaugh, near Hexham, at the age of 36, a bachelor, 
universally regretted, and was interred in the south aisle of Hexham Church, in 
the tomb of the Umfrevilles.] 


EVENING. 


Tue sunbeams sink behind yon purple hill, 
Where sheep-bells toll the dying day’s decay ; 
Crowned Vesper trims her lamp, the fickle ray 
Pours from the azure arch so faint and chill; 
The leaf-hung trees, with mournful music thrill, 
Woke by the winds, or some sad night bird’s lay ; 
And soft notes quiver from the murm’ring rill, 
As o’er the pebbles bursts each wave away. 
Dame Nature curtains in her misty vest, 
And weary cattle court their coming guest. 
Now fairies sport, grim ghost-formed shadows roam, 
Lone “ ploughmen whistle as they hurry home ;” 
And the young fond wife, with her sweetest smile, 
Welcomes the son of Britain’s peaceful isle ! U, 





























FREDERICK THE GREAT, AND THE JEWS OF BERLIN. 


Tu1s monarch looked upon the Jews who settled in the capital and 
other towns of his dominions with a watchful eye. Unable to pre- 
vent the accumulation of immense wealth in the hands of many indi- 
viduals of that nation, he, like John of England, generally contrived 
means to make them disgorge the riches they had amassed into 
the treasury of the state; or, like the Emperor Augustus, with re- 
gard to the capitalists of ancient Rome, he declared himself their sole 
heir and executor! By virtue of a decree of his chancery, and an 
advertisement thereof in the “Gazette,” he swept their long hoarded 
heaps of pistoles into his own exchequer. 

Many, but futile, were the endeavours at concealment and affected 
poverty on the part of the children of Israel ; Frederick’s system of 
espionnage was so adroitly managed, that he became intimately ac- 
quainted with the number and value of their money-bags, and the 
depth and contents of their coffers. If they attempted to export their 
precious stones and metals, his dowaniers arrested them in their pro- 
gress; and either seized them as contraband, and so confiscated them 
for the use of the state, or, on the plea that such exportation was too 
great a drain upon the available resources of the kingdom, they were 
borrowed for government use, at nominal interest: but seldom did 
it occur that either principal or interest was ever paid. 

When gold and silver were concealed in vaults and cellars, or buried 
in the earth until opportunity should offer for clandestine exportation 
to Holland previously to their proprietor’s meditated flight from the 
Prussian dominions, Frederick had due notice. If the deposit happened 
to be small in proportion to the means of the depositor, his Majesty 
considered the same merely as a nest egg, and he patiently awaited 
the completion of the hoard; the unerring indication of which was, 
the petition of Nathan Ben Samuel, or Joshua Ben Levi, for the royal 
permission to visit his sick relatives at Amsterdam. Whilst the said peti- 
tion was under consideration, one of Frederick’s agents usually made 
offer to purchase the house belonging to the retiring Israelite. This 
being accepted, possession, or at least examination, of the pre- 
mises followed ; and, by the purest accident in the world, the treasure 
was brought to light aud conveyed without delay , by his Majesty’s 
grenadiers, to the royal chancery. Remonstrances and explanations 
were in vain, for such windfalls were declared to be the inalienable 
droits of the Crown. 

In short, the Goldschmidts and the Rothschilds of the present day 
would have stood no chance with him. He considered the moneyed 
Jews to be but as so many sponges for the absorption of the over- 
flowings of the national wealth, which he could squeeze into his own 
reservoir whenever he wanted a supply. 

One rich individual, who had already been mulcted to a vast 
amount in the shape of two forced loans (or, as Frederick quaintly 
styled them, the voluntary contributions of his Jewish subjects), was 
applied to a third time. What was to be done? Hecould not deny 
that he was in possession of the sum required, for he was known to 
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have several ships on the ocean as well as vast stores of merchandise 
both at Memel and Lubeck. After due consideration, he resolved to 
make a virtue of necessity. Heaving a profusion of heartfelt sighs, 
he counted out the sum from his strong box, and sat down to write a 
letter of thanks to his Majesty for the honour which had been done 
him in thus signalizing him from amongst his brethren; at the same 
time stating that his advanced age (75) requiring repose from the 
cares of the world, and his impaired health a purer air than that of 
Berlin ; and hinting that having already contributed his quota for the 
service of so magnanimous and generous a prince, be humbly prayed 
the royal permission for his departure out of the kingdom. 

Having despatched this petition to Potsdam, he immediately com- 
menced preparations for removal. But, alas! the most reasonable 
expectations are liable to disappointment. As the thrice-fleeced Is- 
raelite was bustling about, giving orders for the package of his most 
valuable goods and furniture, and for the immediate sale of the re- 
mainder, an orderly of dragoons rode into the court-yard and put the 
following affectionate billet-doux into his hands :— 


** Dearest Eleazar, 

“My physicians have informed me that the air of Berlin is purer 
than that of Amsterdam ; that the green fields around Potsdam afford 
more healthful reereation than the dykes of the Hague; and that the 
hilly and champaign districts of Prussia are more conducive to longe- 
vity than the flats and swamps of Holland. By my anxiety in ascer- 
taining these points, thou wilt readily perceive, dearest Eleazar, how 
my heart cleaveth unto thee, even as the heart of the patriarch Jo- 
seph cleaved unto his brother Benjamin. I should, indeed, be loath 
to lose so dear, so useful, and so ancient a friend as thyself; my 
kingdom would be as a desert without the enlivening and fructify- 
ing influence of thy presence. Whilst thou art with me it is a very 

yanaan, a land overflowing with milk and honey! Content thyself, 
therefore, dearest Eleazar,—nothing but death shall part us. 
‘* FREDERICK.” 


Sometimes, however, instances occurred in which the Jews evinced 
considerable tact in eluding the rapacity of the Prussian monarch and 
his myrmidons. The most successful means which they usually 
adopted were those of a feigned conversion to Christianity and sub- 
mission to the rites of baptism ; for, when an Israelite thus abandoned 
the religion of his fathers, he ceased to be amenable to the laws by 
which his brethren were oppressed. 

An elder of the Levitical tribe, named Isaac Ben Salomon, who 
had led a very pious and exemplary life according to the utmost 
strictness of the Mosaic law, became suddenly the inheritor of his 


brother’s wealth; which, added to what he himself had amassed, 
amounted to an enormous sum. Having frequently before contri- 
buted to the wants of the state, Isaac was, of course, solicitous to con- 
ceal the amount of his brother’s legacy from a prying and a busy 
world; but the scent of Frederick’s watch-dogs being very keen, they 
soon discovered the game, and kept a sharp eye on all his move- 
ments. 
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After often doubling them with considerable cunning and skill, the 
old fox at length thought that the hunters were tired out, and the chase 
atanend, But what were his astonishment and vexation, after count- 
ing himself out as the proprietor of more pistoles than any other Jew 
in Berlin, at receiving a summons from the officers of Frederick’s 
chancery to pay ten thousand of the said coins within three days for 
the king’s use ; the same being the customary due or offering neces- 
sary to be made by one rich Israelite inheriting from another. 

This was too much. Isaac consulted a friend or two, took his reso- 
lution without delay, and, going to the church of St. Martin, was 
publicly baptized, and received the cognomen of that famous patron 
saint. Although this rapid conversion created no small degree of 
scandal amongst the peoplsh, still the preservation of his great wealth 
formed a sufficient excuse with his more sensible and worldly-minded 
relatives and acquaintances. It being well known that if a converted 
Jew do but attend a distant synagogue one day in the year'(that is, on 
the day of expiation), and there undergo the necessary penance and 
perform the customary ablutions and oblations, his sins of omission and 
commission will thereby be forgiven, and he is considered by the 
learned doctors and rabbins to a merely a renegado from neces- 
sity, and not from choice. 

Our friend Isaac congratulated himself in the idea of being a match 
for the great Frederick, as well as at being thus left in the quiet and 
undisturbed possession of his vast property. The king, who was used 
to enter into familiar conversation with him whenever he met him on 
the public walks, took no further notice of the matter than one day to 
wish him joy on his mew prospects of salvation; at the same time, 
however, he hinted that probably a love of lucre and an attachment 
to worldly interests had something to do with his conversion. This 
the Jew | esc in the most strenuous manner, offering to take a 
solemn oath as to the sincerity of his change, and stated that,falthough 
his brother had been reputed rich, he had, in fact, died in but very 
indifferent circumstances. Nay, he even went so far as to endeavour 
to convince his Majesty that his own present possessions were so far 
from being affluent, and being now a Christian, he had serious 
thoughts of soliciting some place under greens for ;his future 
support. Frederick shortly replied, if such were really the case, he 
certainly should feel great pleasure in providing for so old a friend 
and so sincere a Christian, by putting him into some office in the 
royal household, and near to his own person, for the remainder of his 
life. Isaac expressed his humble gratitude to his Majesty, and, bowing 
to the ground, retired from the parade, chuckling with joy at having 
outwitted Frederick, who, although a great captain in the field, was, 
in his (Isaac’s) opinion, no match for a descendant of that famous pa- 
triarch who had induced his brother to sell his birthright for a mess of 
pottage. 

Two days afterwards Isaac was congratulated by his friends on the 
appearance of his appointment in the «Berlin Gazette,” as Courier ex- 
traordinary to his Majesty, but all were puzzled to account for so ex- 
traordinary an appointment. They concluded that the printer of the 
“Gazette,” or some other person, must have committed an error in the 
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publication, and that, instead of “ Courier” Extraordinary, the wora 
“— to have been Minister, Secretary, or Chamberlain, at the least. 
n the same day, however, Isaac’s doubts were dispelled ; for, on 


being sent for to Potsdam, he was clad in the royal livery, and an 
ivory-headed cane being put into his hand, he was ordered to take 


his place with three other running footmen in advance of the royal 
carriage, which he was to precede, at his utmost speed (surrounded 
by a regiment of tall dragoons), on its po 9 to Berlin. 

Isaac, overcome by fatigue, covered with sweat and dust, and 
panting from want of breath, his cheeks suffused with agony and 
shame, beheld his quondam brethren, the Israelites, flocking to the 
parade in front of the palace for the purpose of viewing the royal 
cortege, and to gaze with wonder upon “ the man whom the king de- 
lighted to honour.” What, then, were his feelings, when, instead of 
the fondly anticipated tokens of congratulation, he was greeted with 
loud shouts of laughter from both Jew and Gentile! Overpowered 
by amazement, shame, and vexation,he threw himself upon his knees 
before his Majesty, as he was descending from the carriage, and im- 
plored him to release him from so degraded, so wretched a situation. 

“Why, my friend Isaac,” replied Frederick, “I had hoped that I 
had hit your taste and abilities to a hair; for he that could use so 
much expedition in running from one God to another, can surely have 
no objection to fill the office of running footman to the king of 
Prussia.” 

The poor Jew was mortified to the quick ; for the stifled laughter 
ofhis brethren plainly convinced him that Frederick had ordered 
them to assemble for the purpose of witnessing the merited disgrace 
of a renegade from the religion of his own and their fathers, in order 
to embrace one which, in his heart, he despised. 

At the end of a month he was released from his (worse than Egyp- 
tian) bondage, on condition, however, of bringing forward twenty 
thousand pistoles, of publicly recanting his new faith, and of humbly 
begging the king’s pardon for the deception which he had practised 
on his Majesty. He died soon afterwards, broken-hearted by the 
great sacrifice of his wealth ; and though reconciled to the faith in 
which he was born and bred, he, until his last hour, bitterly cursed 
the policy which prompted him to desert it for another. 





TO THE WIND. 


Harpine at midnight with mysterious tone, 

Thou bearest, O Wind! within thy viewless breast 
A power that wakes, or sweetly lulls to rest 

The spirit sighing o’er the past, and lone. 

Howling and deep, yet mournful—ye invoke 

The chords of grief—or with low breathing sigh 
Transmute the sad and tearful into love 

Serene and holy, as when first it broke 

Upon the world in paradise. O, could I hie 

Borne with thy zephyrs silently above 

This dusky atmosphere of earthly care! 

Yet whither? away—from o’er the spicy grove 

To lands more bright amid the starlit air? 

We pause—nor can thy birth nor destiny 
Unseal—wrapt in a spirit’s agency ! E. W. G. 
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An Irisu Lecenp.—By J.S. Coyne. 





** Good luck to your fishing, what seek you to-night?” 





TneRE are not a few men in the world who, despite the humane 
dissuasions of Thomson and the angry sensibilities of Byron, con- 
tinue to uphold the maxims of the quaint Izaak Walton against ail 
argument, and to pursue his favourite pastime with the most exem- 
plary patience and assiduity in all seasons, and under circumstances 
which might cool the enthusiasm of a martyr. I have often marvelled 
ut the unwearied endurance of an established angler—standing per- 
haps knee-deep in the water like a solitary crane on the borders of a 
sedgy river, throwing his fly from sun-rise to sun-set, cold, wet, 
and famished ; without one “glorious nibble” to repay his toil, 
or without the remotest chance of catching any thing but a despe- 
rate cold. Such a character was my friend Jack Wilson. No man 
in the country could cast a forty feet line with such precision, or make 
the fly descend gently as thistleedown upon the water, like honest 
Jack; his whole soul seemed centred in the pursuit of his darling 
sport, and the entire range of his reading was confined to the afore- 
said Izaak Walton, whom he venerated more than Homer or Shak- 
speare, and to “The Angling Excursions of Geoffry Greendrake, 
Esq.,” an author whom he had adopted as his model for all that 
is virtuous and excellent in man. 

A circumstance unnecessary for me to relate here made Jack 
and myself compagnons du voyage to Limerick in the summer of 
18—. We sojourned at the same hotel; each day we viewed toge- 
ther the remarkable antiquities of this ancient city, and every evening, 
after dining together, we leisurely imbibed our two bottles of port, 
during the discussion of which Jack always took occasion to expa- 
tiate in glowing language upon the delights of angling on a nm 
fishing stream witha taking fly on a dark lowering morning in May, 
a gentle west wind rippling the water, and a delicious mizzling rain 
soaking to your very skin. Now, though I was obstinate enough to 
persist in the superior comforts of the well-furnished dining-room of 
the hotel, a cheerful companion, and the fish that Jack delighted to 
inveigle by insidious arts smoking on my plate, | somehow suffered 
myself to be seduced by my companion on a salmon-fishing excur- 
sion to Castleconnell, a village on the banks of the Shannon, a few 
miles from Limerick, celebrated in Ireland for the efficacy of its 
medicinal watersand the potency of itsdistilled waters. Anticipating 
a day’s excellent sport, Jack, by five o’clock on the following morn- 
ing, had equipped himself with the singular paraphernalia of the 
gentle craft. At his back, attached to a leathern belt, was slung an 
oblong wicker basket with an aperture in the top like a parish poor- 
box to receive his piscatorial spoils, a landing net surmounted the 
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basket, and his shoulder sustained a portable rod consisting of four 
or five lengths or joints kept together by a band of red tape, some- 
what afier the fashion of the painted riband on a barber's pole, or the 
fillet that bound the fasces of the Roman lictors. <A pair of thick 
brogues* and warm Connemara woollen stockings incased his legs 
and feet, while his upper works were defended by a stout double- 
breasted frock remarkable for the number and variety of its interior 
and exterior pockets and pouches, containing the multifarious nick- 
nackeries of the brethren of the angle ;--hooks, lines, silk, hair, 
bristles, gut, gimp, wax, feathers, fur,—artificial flies, black, red, and 
yellow, 
‘‘ With all their relations, green, orange, and blue.” 


Thus accoutred, Jack aroused me from a delightful dream of Houris 
and hookahs, musnuds and music, to accompany him on his expedi- 
tion. When I opened my eyes, and beheld before me the outré figure 
of my companion, I fancied it was one of those whimsical phantas- 
magoria of the night, and was about to close myfeyes again, until a 
rough shake of the shoulder convinced me of the corporeal identity 
of my visitant, and recalled my senses from the land of dreams. I 
was on the floor in an instant ; and, in some degree, encouraged by 
the inviting freshness of the morning-breeze pouring through my 
window, which had been thrown open by Wilson, I hurried on my 
clothes, and before I had time to reflect on the absurdity of a man 
profoundly ignorant of the distinction between a“ black hackle” and an 
“orange palmer” joining in such a scientific pursuit, I feund myself 
seated dos a dos to Jack Wilson on the scanty cushion of an Irish 
jaunting car, jolting, as fast as the united efforts of three legs of a 
melancholy-looking spavined garran, and two hands of our ragged 
little charioteer could impel us, towards the celebrated resort of Hiber- 
nian valetudinarians, latitudinarians, water-drinkers, other drinkers, 
law, spa, scandal, and salmon. 

Scarcely had we drawn up before the door of “the first hotel” 
than our vehicle was surrounded by a group of sturdy mendicants, 
hostlers,'stable-boys, helpers, porters, and waiters, whom our hasty 
arrival had roused from that state of lethargic idleness which marked 
their attitudes as they lounged lazily round the inn-door, gossipping, 
smoking, and jesting with all that characteristic defiance of care and 
contempt for the future which distinguishes this peculiar class of 
people in Ireland. My attention was particularly attracted by a 
young man dressed in a faded green hunting frock (a cast-off most 
probably of some of the neighbouring squires), with a hat, as destitute 
ofa leaf as an ash-tree at Christmas, set airily on one side of his 
head, who, with a look of knowing intelligence, and a skipping 
motion which was neither a hop nor a step, but partook of both, 
approached the side of the car on which Jack was seated, and intro- 
duced himself briefly with an accompanying pluck of {his caubeen, t 
as “ Rattigan, the boy that guides the quality on the Shannon.” 





* A sort of strong shoe worn by the [rish peasantry. + An old hat. 
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“Is your name James Rattigan?” enquired Wilson. 

“ My mother calls me Jin Rattigan sure enough, but your honour 
may call me any thing that’s plasing to you,” answered Green-jacket 
with the evasive adroitness of his * order.” 

“ Well, James, I have got a letter for you.” 

“A letter, your honour?” enquired he with an incredulous grin. 
Wilson put it into his hand; Jim received it with the most ludicrous 
solemnity; he first minutely examined one side and then the other, 
next he peeped into it at both ends, at length he cautiously opened 
it, but his countenance told that he was completely at fault respecting 
its contents. 

‘Perhaps, Rattigan, as you seem puzzled with your new corre- 
spondence, you might wish to have that letter read for you,” said 
Wilson. 

* Haith that’s the very thing would be quite agreeable to me, 
yer honor, seeing that I didn’t take to the larning, in the regard of 
reading cramp handwriting and the like,” replied Rattigan, with 
another twitch at his caubeen. 

“TI can tell you beforehand,” observed Wilson, “that it is from 
Mr. K of Limerick, requesting you to guide us to the best places 
on the Shannon for meeting fish.” 

“Tare an ounties!” exclaimed Green-jacket, erumpling up the 
letter and thrusting it into his breeches pocket, “sure Mr. K. 
needn’t have troubled himself writing at all; I couldn’t misbelieve 
the word from a gentleman’s mouth. If it’s a day’s sport you want 
on the Shannon, gentlemen, Jim Rattigan is the boy will show you 
such illigant divarsion as you never saw the aiqual of since Antony 
and Clayopathra bobbed for eels in the river Ganges. Clear the 
door there, you onsignified vagabones, and let the gentlemen pass.” 
With the assistance of Rattigan’s shillelah, which speedily made a 
lane for us through the gaping idlers, we entered the hall of the 
hotel, where we tound awaiting our arrival as unique a specimen of 
humanity in the person of our host as in our loquacious guide Ratti- 
ean. He was a stiff-looking man, whose erect carriage, black stock, 
and shabby blue frock, to which a few remnants of braid still adhered, 
were confirmation strong that he had served ; but no doubt was suffered 
to remain on our minds on this important point, for before we had 
got into the parlour he had informed us that he had had the honour 
of serving his Majesty in—I forget what regiment; and, if we had 
not cut his military career short by ordering up a jug of egg flip, he 
would have entertained us with a history of the Marquis of Corn- 
wallis and the landing of the French at Killala, to which Mr. Hard- 
castle’s or my Uncle Toby's reminiscences of Prince Eugene and the 
Siege of Namur were but short and pleasant stories. 

Whilst we were despatching our beverage, Rattigan was engaged 
vege his boat in order for our aquatic excursion, and in Jess than 

alf an hour we had embarked on the noble river in a long narrow 
canoe, for the frail craft which carried the fortunes of Jack Wilson, 
Jim Rattigan (in whom were united the important duties of captain, 
pilot, and crew), and my humble self, deserved no better name, 
The day promised wonders to a practised angler—warm but cloudy, 
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with a light breeze curling the pools, as those parts of the Shannon 
are called where the waters are unbroken by rocks or falls. The 
apprehensions | had been under when I first entered the boat began 
gradually to subside, and as the confidence I felt in the skill and dex- 
terity of our Palinurus increased, I abandoned myself to the full enjoy- 
ment of the splendid scenery by which we were surrounded. Every 
moment brought to view some nobie feature in the landscape which 
had been hidden before,—rich vales, and dark green woods sloping 
down to the water’s edge ;—and while our hardy guide, standing in 
the fore part of the boat, poled it upward against the stream, now 
forcing his little bark through the full current of a miniature fall, now 
gliding into the still waters of some favourite eddy where fish were 
likely to be found, he retailed to us in a vein of rich drollery, innu- 
merable anecdotes of the gentry to whom he had acted as fishing 
pilot on various occasions, interspersed with legends of every rock, 
bank, and point of land, as we passed them. 

“ This,” said he, as he pushed his boat into a deep pool, whose 
waters slept in undisturbed tranquillity, “ this, gentlemen, is the 
haunt of ould Sylvesther.” 

“Sylvester! who is old Sylvester ?” 

“Sure then it can’t be that your honour is come to this time of 
day without knowing all about ould Sylvesther.” 

We assured him of our perfect ignorance, and begged him to tell 
us all Ae knew about him. 

“Then it’s myself will do that same, gentlemen,—jist keep casting 
the fly there towards that little ripple hard by the rock—that’s it, Sir 
—now you have it—in troth then your honour throws a mighty purty 
line antirely for a gintleman. Howsomdever, as I was saying, ould Syl- 
vesther is a great big salmon, and it’s beyant all knowledge how 
long he has kept in these parts, the best fisherman upon the Shan- 
non is’nt aiqual to him at all, in the regard that he breaks the finest 
tackling like borrogh,* and makes no more of a saysoned ash-rod nor 
I would of a trawneen.t Many’s the one of the quality comes down 
from Limerick, aye and from Dublin itself, to try a hate with Syl- 
vesther ; but I’ll go bail, he bothers them all, and sends them away 
with what the Connaughtman brought down when he shot at the 
moon. They all has the same story—that they had Sylvesther hooked, 
—only he broke away," with maybe ten yards of their best line along 
with him. Ha! ha! ha! That Sylvesther is the gallis quare fish.” 

** But does this often happen?” I asked. 

“ Troth does it, Sir!—it’s only a week agone now, Sir, thata 
dacent ould gintleman came down here with a bran new line and 
rod to try his luck with Sylvesther ; and maybe it’s the boys that 
didn’t make a holy show of him.” 

“The boys! whom do you mean?” 

“Oh ! some of the schemers that hires out themselves and theirboats 
like me—only it’s not alike they are—in civility and behaviour to 
the quality ;—-for Sir, when they got the gintleman’s hook fast in an 














* The refuse of the flax—tow. + A slender stalk of grass. 
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ould stump or a rock, they calls out to him that he had Sylvesther fast, 
and bid him run off his line to give him play—while the thieves wor 
dropping the boat quietly down the river—until they saw all the line 
was gone out, and then staling up the stream again, they bid him to 
wind up; all the time the boys were breaking their sides with the 
laughing at the poor ould gomilaugh* who thought he had nothing 
to do but to finish Sylvesther with the gaff hook, when they gave 
the boat a sudden jerk and snapped off his rod like a pipe stopper.” 

““ Why have you given the name of Sylvester,” I enquired, “to 
this untakable fish ? ” 

“ There ’s some curosity in that too, Sir,” replied Rattigan, “it’s 
an ould laygind they have about these parts, that in the an-tient times 
of all, when the good people wor very brief —.” 

“ What do you mean by, ‘ when the good people were very brief?’” 

“ T mane, Sir, when the fairies—the Lord beteene us and harm,— 
were fine and plenty ;—it was then, gintlemen, that this same Syl- 
vesther was as clane and likely a boy as any in this barony or the 
next: he was called Syl Coogan, and he lived up beyant there near 
the falls of Doonass. Well, there wasn’t the fellow of Syl in the 
three parishes for football, or hurling, or yee the bar, or such 
like divarsions; and it’s he that was the dickens entirely after the 
cailleens,t for day an’ night he’d be coorting and coaxing the dar- 
lings until he could wind them round his finger, just as asy as your 
honour winds that line upon the wheel in your hand. 

**It’s no wonder that so much love brought a little fighting with 
it, and many’s the battle Syl had to stand with the sweethearts of the 

irls that threwn them up through the manes of his deluding tongue ; 
but his head was as hard as his heart was tindher, and he didn’t mind 
a crack or two on the skull no more than if it was made of brogue 
leather ; and so he went on with his coorses, fighting and coorting 
the whole country out of a face'till he was the admiration of all the 
kings and princes who hard tell of his doings, and even of the Pope 
himself, who, they say, had an eye on him to make a Plynnypotin- 
shirry of him. Well, it’s an ould’ saying, it’s a long lane has no 
turning—as poor Syl soon found out. One fine Martinmas eve a 
thought came into his head that he ’d cross the Shannon to go to the 
wake of Biddy Hogan, a mother’s cousin of his own, nigh hand to 
Ballyskillawn, where there was great givings out of whiskey and 
tobackay, and the greatest gathering of boys and girls that ever was 
seen in these parts. Becoorse wherever there was fun going on, Syl 
was sure to have his pig in the middle of the fair, and, though he was 
warned against going upon the water on St. Martin’s eve,—that all 
the world knows is neither lucky nor right,—he would not be said by 
any of the neighbours, but off he sets with a great goiragh} of a 
laugh, bidding them keep their pisherogues § for the fairy-struck 
cattle. Down he goes then to the river-side, whistling and singing 
all manner of rollicking tunes, and thinking what sport he’d have at 
the wake amongst the cailleens playing at Shuffle the Brogue, and 
The Ould Man, for he banged Banagher clean out at them sort of 





* An idiot. + Girls, t A roar. § Charms on spells. 
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games. Well, it was not long till he shoved his corragh* into the 
stream, and pulled away bravely, and he got on illigant, though 
there was a heavy fresh in the river, and the falls of Doonass were 
roaring like lian until he reached the black eddy that curls 
under the lower side of yon little scrubby island, when, stopping to 
brathe a bit, he thought he heard a most melancholy screeching 
rise out of the water, and, turning his head to find what misfortinet 
Christian was in such dismal trouble, he saw—and sure the sight 
would melt the heart of a stone—a most beautiful young lady all in 
white floating down the stream, stretching out her milk-white arms 
to Syl, and calling to him by name to save her from the cruel waters. 
Well becomes Syl, who never wanted more than the wink of the 
word from a handsome cailleen—and what more would he want ?— 
he didn’t wait to think of what he was about, but pulled his corragh 
into the eddy close to the drownding lady, who laid hoult of the side 
of it, all the time calling to Syl with a voice so sweet and so delud- 
ing, that the poor boy leant over to help her out of the water, and 
stretching his hand to her, she caught it with a death grip beteene 
both of hers, and kept smiling in his face, but made no offer to get 
into the boat. Syl Coogan, as I told you, gintlemen, was as clever 
and able a boy as any in the three parishes, but he thought he never 
felt any thing so heavy upon his arm as that slindher-looking girl ; 
the more he tried to lift her the weightier she grew, until at last the 
gunnel of his corragh was even with the water, and it was only then 
in the hoighth of his distress that he begged of the girl to let go his 
hand ; but all his prayers were like chaff upon the wind, she only 
kept smiling and pulling him the more, till at last the corragh turned 
over and tumbled poor Syl into the Shannon, 

«God bless us!’ says he, as the water came whistling into his 
ears, and he felt bimself going down, down, down further nor I can 
tell, until at long last he found himself landed upon the bottom, a 
small taste out of breath by rason of his long journey through the 
water, but not much the worse for the dip. 

“Praise be to the Vargin! I’m on dry land at last,’ says Syl, 
squeezing the water out of the tail of his blue coat ,* but my illigant 
coat’s spoilt for ever and a day by this job, it will never be worth a 
fryatee skin no more—och! ach! its a sorrowful day to me.’ 

** While he was lamenting this way, he took no notice of the white 
lady who was standing by his side till she pulled him by the sleeve, 
and says she, ‘ Consumin’s to the coat, don’t bother yourself about 
it, Syl jewel, you shall have ten better than that if you wish.’ 

“** And who’s to give them to me?’ asked Syl. 

P “ *T will, Syl, asthore,’ says the girl, looking quite loving into his 
ace. 

“*Ts it you, alanniah ?+—well, an’ that’s mighty civil of you ; but, 
my beauty bright, maybe you could give me the hard word t where 
I could get a drop of nourishment, for I’m mightily afeard I’ll take 
my death of cowld in this damp country.’ 


_— --- 








* A small boat, made of wicker work and covered with stretched h ides, some- 


times used on tre Shannon. 
+ My child. t Hard word ;—a hint. 
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«« Don’t alarm yourself, Syl,’ says she, ‘no one ever takes cowld 
here, its the nathur of the place; but for a!l that I’ve a small sample 
of real mountain dew in my pocket, for I knew you’d be looking 
for it after the ducking you got ;’ and with that she pulls a tidy little 
bottle out of her pocket, and handed it to Syl, who took a hearty pull 
of it—and small blame to him, for better stuff never went inside his 
teeth. The whiskey having put mesnagh* into Syl, he began to 
brush up to the lady, and throwing at her one of his seeveen looks, 
says he,— 

ce As you were the manes of bringing ime here, ma cailleen dhas,t 
maybe you’d tell me where am? Is it in Jeruslum or Saint He- 
layna, or the Baltic sea; or whereabouts in the wide world is it I 
am at all?’ 

“ «Don’t be frikened, Syl? says she, you’re in the Water 
Queen's kingdom, and this is my palace, where you may live at your 
ase like any noble of the land.” 

“ And sure enough when Syl looked up there was a mighty illigant 
house afore them, with chimbleys and glass windeys, a front door and 
a back door, and all other convayniencies that could be desired. 

“<«Ts it game you’re making of me, my darling?’ says Syl, 
opening both his eyes. 

**¢ Devil a morsel of game, Syl,’ says she, ‘ you’re the master of 
all that place—.’ 

““« By the powers of turf!’ shouted the boughal§, cutting a caper, 
‘it’s I that’s in luck; sure it wasn’t for nothing I got out of bed 
back’ards for’'ards this morning. And is your beautiful self to go 
along with that fine place, ma cailleen bawn?’ whispered Syl in 
that wheedling voice that would coax the birds off the bushes. 

“* We'll talk of that by and by, Syl,’ said the young lady laugh- 
ing; and so by gorra they went on discoorsing as loving as you 
plase, until they got to the palace; and there’s no use in talking, 
it’s é¢ that did bate cockfighting for all sorts of grandeur and beauty ; 
but the thing that took Syl’s fancy most was the sight of two mur- 
dhering big salmonstanding one on each side of the hall door with great 
shilleyleys in their fists, and powdered wigs, and cocked hats mpeee 
their heads ; and when Syl and the Queen went into the palace they 
bowed down to the ground as civil as you plase. If the outside of 
the palace was complate, the inside was ten times finer, and 
there was lashings and lavings in kitchen and parlour, and the 
hoigth of good usage for all that resorted the place: but what 
Syl thought mighty remarkable was, that the divel a Christian was 
to be seen about the house, barrin himself and the Queen, but fishes. 
The porter was as fine a turbot as you’d wish to see, gintlemen, 
and the footmen were all illigant silver trout. Syl, however, kept 
his toe in his brogue, and said nothing, for he knew what was man- 
ners well enough. So he and the Queen went divarting themselves 
about the palace, and sure it isn’t the half of its curosities they could 
see till they were called to dinner by a smart little sprat. 

* At dinner the Queen, to show her regard for Syl, planted him 
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* Courage. + My beautiful girl. § Boy. 
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alongside herself on the sophy, and helped him to the best of every 
thing ; but what was mighty quare antirely, the sarra morsel of fish 
was to be seen on the table, though it was Friday—a day, gintle- 
men, that no conthrite Christian would ate mate. As Syl was bred 
and born in the thrue Church, he was a little stomached at first to 
touch the vittals that was put afore him, until the Queen told him 
it was agin the laws of the country to ate fish, and there could be no 
harm in tasting a bit of fresh mate when there was nothing else to 
be had, even if the soggarth more * himself was present. Well, fair 
persuadance from a honey mouth goes a great way with a man, and 
so it was with Syl Coogan, for he made no more bones about the 
business, but set-to upon a shoulder of mutton, and ate as hearty a 
dinner as the Pope of Rome himself. When it was over the Queen 
took a black bottle out of a corner cupboard, and, filling a glass from 
it, she first tasted it herself, and then handed it to Syl; and by all 
accounts it was most beautiful liquor antirely, and Syl was the boy 
could do it justice. Avy how, he soon got mighty loving with the 
Queen, and they grew so uncommon thick together, that Syl, the 
bould rogue, afther one of his blarneying speeches, ups and gives her 
a smack upon the lips that sounded through the palace like a pistol- 
shot. After this to be sure there was no more to be said, and matters 
were soon made up as pleasant as you plase. 

“Syl now lived like the son of an [rish prince, for the Queen 
doted down upon him, and thought nothing in life too good for him. 
However, at long last the Queen began to grow a little stout in the 
waist, and it was as plain as eggs that there would be shortly a little 
Syl to the fore. So when he saw how matters were likely to be, he 
began to think upon his coorses, and, though he was a wild harum- 
scarum devil, he thought it was high time to make the Queen an 
honest woman, so he tould her bouldly, one morning afore they got 
up, that he was detarmined to go back to his own parish, and get 
dacently married like all his people afore him. When the Queen 
hard this she set up the mischief’s own phillalieu, and the tears run 
down from her beautiful eyes like a couple of mill-coorses ; but 
Syl’s mind was made up to go; so when she saw there was no use in 
talking agin it, bedad she consinted at last, and away they set out 
one fine morning together to return to Syl’s parish. 

“So far all went on well, but Syl, who had never tasted a morsel of 
fish all the time he had lived with the Water Queen, began to long 
for a male of it,—and as the dickens would have it, he thought it 
would be a good time for him to bring up a dish of fresh fish to his 
mother ; so taking his advantage when the Queen wasn’t minding him, 
packing up her little things ina handkerchief, he cotched a couple of 
the footmen (them was the silver trouts, gintlemen), and thrust them 
into his coat pocket unownst. 

«When they were all ready, the Queen took Syl Coogan {by the 
hand, and before you could bless yourself, they,were standing 
forninst his own cabin door. 





* The great priest, or bishop. 
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«God save all here,’ says Syl to his mother, who was smoking her 
pipe on the hearth. 

“«*God save ye kindly, genteels,’ says the ould woman, taking the 
dhudeen* from her jaw, and making a curtshey, for how could the 
crather know her son Sy! in all his fine clothes, and his topped boots 
and carline hat ? 

‘««* Mother asthore, don’t yon know me?’ says Syl. 

**Och ma bouchileen bawn,t Syl, is it yourself isin it? Och wirra ? 
Where wor you all this time ? And who is this cailleen oge you have 
brought back with you?’ 

“« Mother, dear, don’t be axing me any more questions at the pre- 
sent, but get down half a dozen of geese and plenty of bacon and cab- 
bage for dinner, and run upto Dan Costigan’s and tell him to send me 
tive gallons of his best whiskey ; and you may as well call on Father 
Pether, and say that he’s wanting down in all haste to marry me to 
a grand lady.’ 

‘“‘Away scainpered the ould woman, and as she went along she tould 
all the neighbours of Syl’s good fortune, and becoorse they came 
gathering to wish him joy until the house was as full as a bee- 
hive, all laughing, drinking, and talking together ; and there was Syl 
in the middle of them, with the Queen sitting on his knee, but she 
kept a white veil over her face, because she was rather shy of the 
strange people, and Syl was in the heart of a long noration about 
his thravels when Father Pether’s horse stopped at the door. So he 
went out to make his manners, and while he was helping his rever- 
ence off he whispered in his ear that as the warning for marrying 
him was something of the shortest, he had brought him a dacent fee, 
at the same time slipping a glove that had as good as twenty guineas 
tied up in it into the priest’s hand. 

“* By my breviary! Sylvesther, you’re a big sleeveent to be coaxing 
the’girls this way ; but since you have both set your hearts upon en- 
thering the holy state of mathrimony, I wouln’t like to see you put to 
an amplush, and so,’ says his reverence, thrusting the glove into his 
breeches pocket, ‘[’ll see what I can do for you. Where’s the 
cailleen ?? 

«Here she is, your reverence,’ says Syl, pulling the Queen out of 
the corner where she was sitting. ‘ Hould up your head, asthore 
machree ; I'll be bail you won't fellow her in the four provinces, and 
that’s a big word. Take off this mischief’s veil, alliannah, and let 
his reverence see your purty face.’ 

“With that Sylvesther took away her veil, and, as I have hard tell, 
there was not one there that was not knocked all of a heap with the 
sight of her beauty ; but her face was as white as marvel, and her 
eyes were brighter and darker than ever was seen in mortal head. 

“«* More power to you, Syl,’ says the priest, ‘ it’s yourself made a 
good choice ;—but, come, let us have the dinner at once, for I am 
getting cruel hungry, and I long to drink both your healths.’ 

“It wasn’t long till the dinner was smoking upon the table; and, 
afther Father Pether said grace, they fell to work upon the geese and 





* A short pipe + My white little boy, t A sly fellow. 
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bacon like thrashers ; but Syl didn’t touch a morsel of the mate, as he 
had a longing to begin with the fish he had brought home, which his 
mother had fried with her own hands. When they were laid before 
him they looked so nice and brown that his teeth began to water, and 
he made no more ado, but, sticking his fork into the fattest of them, 
cut off a large slice, and clapped it into his mouth. But he had 
hardly touched the bit, when, all at once, the Queen screeched out— 
‘Syl Coogan, you villain, is it ating my footman you are” 

* Poor Syl let his jaws drop, and was going to mollify the Queen, 
when he persaved that she had vanished suddenly away, and had left 


him sitting in his ould blue coat and corduroys instead of all the fine 
clothes he had on him a minute afore. 

“‘ To be sure there was wondhering and staring amongst the neigh- 
bours at this remarkable incidence, but all their wondhering nor all 
Syl's curses upon eyery fish that ever swam were of no use; the 
beautiful Queen never came next or nigh him again. 

“ Afther that evening Syl Coogan minded nothing but moping 
about talking of his hard fortune, and bemoaning himself, until the 
next St. Martin’s eve, when he got his corragh and went upon the 
river to look for the Water Queen inthe place where he had firstseen 
her. What happened that night no one can tell for a sartainty. 
Syl’s corragh was drifted ashore the following morning, but Syl 
himself never was seen or heard of since. Some of the ould people 
say that the Queen forgave him, and took him back to her palace ; 
others say that she still kept spite again him, and that she turned 
him into the big salmon that we call Sylvesther. Any way, gintie- 
men, if Syl Coogan hadn’t been in such a hurry to get married, and 
had kept his teeth off the Queen’s footman, he might have lived and 
died a king, and his children after him. You may laugh, gintlemen, 
but ax all the neighbours, and they'll tell you the same.” 

Our ciceroné having concluded his legend, pushed his boat into an- 
other part of the river, where Jack Wilson soon succeeded in hook- 
ing a fine salmon; which, after affording him considerable sport, he 
at length succeeded in capturing, to the great gratification of Jim, 
whose conversation, during the remainder of the day, turned more 
upon sporting than legendary fables. 





MORNING. 


Tue morning breaks, and, o’er the gleamy woods, 
The sun-light pours its ever-burning floods. 

But, beauteous morn, how dim to me thou art; 
Those eyes that made the day-spring of my heart, 
And fill’d my spirit with unmix’d delight, 

They are not here to glad me with their light. 
Now Nature wakes in song, and from each dell, 
And bosky dingle, liquid warblings swell ; 

The murmur of the falling waters come 

Like wand’ring spirits’ music, and the hum 

Of early bees are soothing to my ear ; 

But where the tender tones I lov’d to hear? 


Give back but these—that voice of melody, 
That look of love—and earth shall smile for me. Haren. 
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Tuere cannot be a more interesting subject of enquiry to the inves- 
tigator of psychological history than the progressive improvement 
effected on the human mind by the gregarious propensities of the 
species. When we look back to the primitive condition of man, 
us the authentic records of profane and sacred history represent him; 
when again we consult the testimonies of travellers, and see him as 
he at present exists in different countries in all the progressive states 
of moral cultivation—from that of the naked savage to the more 
enviable condition of the personally free denizen of a continental 
despotism,—and compare all these improvements with our own state 
that so much more nearly approaches the acmé of moral perfection, 
—namely, se/f-government,—we cannot avoid the remark that there 
is much matter for the study of the moralist. Nor is the general 
reader indifferent to the interest of such enquiries. There is a 
feeling of curiosity deeply ingrafted on human nature,—a certain 
desire of knowledge that makes it delightful to a man to know, and 
disquieting to him to know imperfectly, while any thing remains in 
his power that can make his knowledge more accurate or compre- 
hensive. It is this desire of stepping from the known to the unknown, 
which rivets the attention of the child to the recital of a nursery 
legend, and the gratification of his infant curiosity produces a plea- 
sire which stimulates him to the further pursuit of the unknown. 
What the nursery legend is to the child, the romance, the drama, 
the book of travels is to the graver years of manhood. It was such 
a feeling that bid Brabantio oft invite Othello and question him the 
story of his life; and, urged by a like prospective emotion, Desde- 
mona would seriously incline and with a greedy ear devour up the 
Moor’s discourse— 
Of antres vast and deserts idle, 

Rough quarries, rocks and hills whose heads touch heav’n, 

And of the Cannibals that each other eat, 

The Anthropophagi, and men whose heads 

Do grow beneath their shoulders. 

Neither is it necessary even in this utilitarian and matter-of-fact 
generation, that even in the absence of truth probability should be 
substituted for it. What pleases more than a fairy-tale? When will 
the thousand-and-one-nights cease to be the delight of young and 
old? Who will deny to the fairy legends of Ireland their proper 
meed of praise? And what refined taste can reject the grim tales 
of Germany? No, they mustbe read; they must be admired, and 
enthusiastically admired, as long as human nature continues what it 
is. The whisk of a comet, a change in the obliquity of the ecliptic, 
or an alteration in the laws of gravity may modify, change, or destroy 
the order of moral as well as material nature; but while man con- 





* “ Astoria,—or Enterprise beyond the Rocky Mountains,” by Washington Irving. 
3 vols. Bentley. 

Our readers will derive much assistance in understanding this excellent work from 
the consultation of the maps entitled ‘ British North America,’ and ‘ Index Map of 
the United States’ of the Sos. of U. Knowledge. 
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tinues such as he is and ever has been, notwithstanding all the changes 
superinduced by cultivation, this desire of knowledge (of what kind 
it matters not, for that must be decided by individual character and 
by education) must continue to exercise its sovereign and beneficial 
influence on society. 

For such the bounteous providence of heaven, 

In every breast implanting this desire 

Of objects new and strange, to urge us on 

With unremitted labour to pursue 

Those sacred stores that wait the rip’ning soul 

In truth’s exhaustless bosom. AKENSIDE. 

To trace the various modes in which this emotion is expressed in 
different individuals is not our present purpose. We content our- 
selves with having laid down the physical principles of the human 
constitution, to which we owe our love of the unknown and the mar- 
vellous; and proceed at once to remark, that there cannot be a more 
eligible mode of indulging this passion than by listening, like Bra- 
bantio’s daughter, to the moving accidents by flood and field, recited 
in the travel’s history of those who have crossed the Asiatic desert, or 
penetrated into the far-west of the American continent. The 
scenery is new, the adventures are new, the state of society is alto- 
gether different from that to which we are accustomed : there is all 
that can stimulate curiosity, and nothing that can offend the most 
scrupulous regard for truth and probability. 

Our readers after so long a preamble will be inclined to say, What 
has become of Astoria andits author? Well, we proceed to intro- 
duce it; but a difficulty occurs as to what we shall call it. Think 
not, beloved readers, that we are going to mince up a three-volume 
romance and serve up to you the disjecti membra poete as another 
Thyestzan banquet. What then, ask ye, is Astoria? The reader will 
never guess; and so we shall forthwith enlighten him ourselves, It 
is not a legendary history of a Dutch town in America,—it is not a 
story of bonhommie and unreserved merriment like Braceridge 
Hall,—it is not a tale or a series of tales of sentiment such as we see 
in the pages of the Sketch-book,—it is not the description and history 
of another gorgeous Alhambra; it is quite sué generis, and claims 
for its author a new ground of distinction, The book before us is a 
very happy and spirited description of the rise, progress, and failure 
of a great commercial enterprise set on foot by a munificent trader 
of New York (Mr. J. J. Astor), having for its object to carry the 
fur trade across the Rocky Mountains, and to sweep the shores of the 
Pacific. Without answering the reader’s question similar to that of 
the child after the relation of a nursery-tale of horrors—Js it true, 
Mamma ? we proceed at once to give a somewhat detailed and per- 
haps prosaic account of the adventurers, and of all their “ most dis- 
astrous chances.” 

Mr. Irving introduces his subject by a short history of Canadian 
commerce, and remarks particularly that the rich peltries of the north 
and the precious metals of the south are the two leading objects of 
commercial gain, that have given birth to wide and daring enterprise 
in the saul iain of the Americans. 


“It was the fur trade, in fact, which gave early sustenance and vitality to 
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the great Canadian provinces. Being destitute of the precious metals, they 
were long neglected by the parent country. The French, however, who had 
settled on the banks of the St. Lawrence, soon found that in the rich peltries 
of the interior they had sources of wealth that might almost rival the mines 
of Mexico and Peru. The Indians, as yet unacquainted with the artificial 
value given to some descriptions of furs in civilized life, brought quantities of 
the most precious kinds, and bartered them away for European trinkets and 
cheap commodities. Immense profits were thus made by the early traders, 
and the traffic was pursued with avidity. 

“As the valuable furs soon became scarce in the neighbourhood of the 
settlements, the Indians of the vicinity were stimulated to take a wider range 
in their huntings; they were generally accompanied by some of the traders 
or their dependants, who shared the toils and perils of the chase, and at the 
same time made themselves acquainted with the best hunting and trapping 
grounds, and with the remote tribes, whom they encouraged to bring their 
peltries to the settlements. In this way the trade augmented, and was drawn 
from remote quarters to Montreal. Every now and then a large body of 
Ottawas, Hurons, and other tribes who hunted the countries bordering on the 
great lakes, would come down in squadrons of light canoes laden with beaver 
skins and other spoils of their year’s hunting. The canoes would be unladen, 
taken on shore, and their contents deposited in order. A camp of birch bark 
would be pitched outside the town, and a kind of primitive fair opened with 
that grave ceremonial so dear to the Indians. An audience would be de- 
manded of the governor-general, who would hold a conference with becoming 
state, seated in an elbow chair, with the Indians ranged in semicircles before 
him, seated on the ground, and silently smoking their pipes. Speeches would 
be made, presents exchanged, and the audience break up in universal good 
humour. Now would ensue a brisk traffic with the merchants, and all 
Montreal would be alive with naked Indians running from shop to shop bar- 
gaining for knives, kettles, axes, blankets, &c.; upon all which, says an old 
French writer, the merchants were sure to clear at least two hundred per 
cent. There was no money used in this traffic; and after a time all payment 
in spirituous liquors was prohibited in consequence of the frantic excesses 
and bloody broils they were apt to occasion. Their wants and caprices being 
supplied, they would take leave of the governor, strike their tents, launch their 
canoes, and ply their way up the Ottawa to the lakes. 

«* A new and anomalous class of men gradually grew out of this trade, 
These were called coureurs des bois, originally men who had accompanied the 
Indians in their huntings, and made themselves acquainted with remote tracts 
and tribes, and who now became, us it were, pedlars of the wilderness. These 
men would set out from Montreal with canoes well stocked with goods, with 
arms and ammunition, and would make their way up the mazy and wander- 
ing rivers that interlace the vast forests of the Canadas, coasting the most 
remote lakes, and creating new wants and habitudes among the natives. 
Sometimes they sojourn for months among them, assimilating to their tastes 
and habits with the happy felicity of Frenchmen, adopting in some degree the 
Indian dress, and not unfrequently taking to themselves Indian wives. 
Twelve, fifteen, eighteen months would often elapse without any tidings of 
them, when they would come sweeping their way down the Ottawa in full 
glee, their canoes laden down with packs of beaver-skins. Now came their 
turn for revelry and extravagance. They lavish, eat, drink, and play all 
away as long as the goods hold out; and, when these are gone, they even sell 
their embroidery, lace, and clothes. This done, they are forced on a new 
voyage for subsistence. 

“Many of these coureurs des bois became so accustomed to the Indian 
mode of living and the perfect freedom of the wilderness, that they lost all 
relish for civilization, and identified themselves with the savages among whom 
they dwelt, or could only be distinguished from them by superior licentious- 
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ness. Their conduct and example gradually corrupted the natives and 
impeded the work of the Catholic missionaries. To check these abuses, and 
to protect the fur trade from various irregularities practised by these loose 
adventurers, an order was issued by the French government prohibiting all 
persons on pain of death from trading in the interior without a license. ‘These 
licenses were granted in writing by the governor-general, and were given at 
first only to persons of respectability. Each license permitted the fitting out 
of two large canoes with merchandise for the lakes; and no more than 
twenty-five licenses were to be issued in one year. By degrees, however, 
private licenses were also granted; and the number rapidly increased. Those 
who did not choose to fit out expeditions themselves were permitted to sell 
them to the merchants; these employed the coureurs des bois to undertake 
the long voyages on shares; and thus the abuses of the old system were 
revived and continued. 

“‘ At length it was found necessary to establish fortified posts at the con- 
fluence of the river and lakes for the protection of the trade, and the restraint 
of these profligates of the wilderness. The most important of these was at 
Michilmackinac, situate on the strait of the same name, which connects lakes 
Huron and Michigan. It became the great interior mart and place of deposit, 
and some of the regular merchants, who prosecuted the trade in person under 
their licenses, formed establishments here. This, too, was a rendezvous for 
‘he rangers of the woods, as well for those who came up with goods from 
Montreal as for those who returned with peltries from the interior. Here 
new expeditions were fitted out, and took their departure for lake Michigan 
and the Mississippi,—lake Superior and the north-west ; and here the peltries 
brought in return were embarked for Montreal.’”’—Vol. i. pp. 2—10. 

The successes of the French adventurers, however, stimulated ri- 
vairy. The British merchants of New York and the Hudson Bay 
Company were for a long time troublesome competitors of the old 
traders, whose fortunes were still further broken up in 1762 by the 
cession of Canada to the English. When the trade revived it was 
pursued by individual merchants, who allowed the interchange of 
spirituous liquors among the natives, the consequences of which were 
scenes of drunkenness, brutality, and brawl] in the Indian villages and 
around the trading houses. To suppress such irregularities, a part- 
nershipof merchants at Montreal formed the great “ North-west Com- 
pany” in 1787; and this trading body for a long time held sovereign 
sway over the lakes and forests of Canada. The partners, twenty-three 
in number, resided part of them at Montreal or Quebec; part, to- 
gether with a numerous retinue of clerks, voyageurs, &c., at various 
posts in the interior. The luxury in which these partners indulged in 
their remote abodes, and especially at their great trading meetings, 
is well described hy Mr. Irving. This gigantic corporation met with 
opposition in their turn, and a rival association was established to carry 
on trade in countries to the south of those before visited, called the 
Michilmackinac or Mackinaw Company, who sent forth their light 
perogues and barks by Green Bay, Fox River, and Osconsin, to that 
great artery of the west, the Mississippi, and down that river to all 
its tributary streams. Meanwhile the inhabitants of the United States 
did not look on with indifference. As soon as their new government 
had assumed a degree of regularity, and a certain security had been 
gone for property, the merchants of the Union sought to rival the 

nglish by opening a commercial communication with the Indians. 
The efforts of Government failed, but the keen activity of private enter- 
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prise succeeded so far as to build up for its originator a princely fortune, 
and to establish a mighty influence, both of which. were ee 
employed in supporting the expedition which it is the business of 
these volumes to describe. Mr. John Jacob Astor, a German, from 
near Heidelberg, after a short commercial career in London, went 
over to America in 1783, and, by accidental circumstances, was in- 
duced to embark his little ‘property in furs, a cargo of which he 
brought to England the following year, and sold so advantageously 
as to induce him to engage seriously in that course of trade. In 1795, 
in consequence of a new treaty between England and the United 
States, Mr. Astor made a contract with the North-west Company that 
enabled him to import the furs of Canada to New York for reship- 
ment to China and other parts; and by thus carrying on a foreign 
trade, he, in ten or a dozen years, amassed a princely fortune. Still 
he found in the Mackinaw Company an overwhelming influence that 
crippled his exertions to carry on a successful fur-trade in the interior. 
In such circumstances the enterprising and ambitious merchant re- 
quested the aid and protection of the government; and under their 
countenance was incorporated, in 1809, the “American Fur Company,” 
the capital of which was wholly furnished by Mr. Astor, who also di- 
rected all its measures. In 1811 he bought out the Mackinaw Company, 
and merged it with his own into a new association, called the * South- 
west Company.” The war of 1812 suspended, and the subsequent 
peace broke up this association. During this busy period the disco- 
very of the western coast of North America had been making suc- 
cessful progress, under the direction of Gray, Vancouver, Carver, 
Mackenzie, Lewis, and Clarke; and the idea began to be entertained 
of the practicability of establishing a communication overland be- 
tween the two great oceans. Mr. Astor’s aspiring genius induced the 
wish of grasping with his individual hands this great enterprise. 


“The main feature of his scheme was to establish a line of trading posts 
along the Missouri and the Columbia to the mouth of the latter, where was 
to be founded the chief trading house or mart. Inferior posts would be esta- 
blished in the interior, and on all the tributary streams of the Columbia, to 
trade with the Indians: these posts would draw their supplies from the main 
establishment, and bring to it the peltries they collected. Coasting craft would 
be built and fitted out also at the mouth of the Columbia, to trade, at favour- 
able seasons, all along the north-west coast, and return with the proceeds of 
their voyages to this place of deposite. Thus all the Indian trade, both of the 
interior and of the coast, would converge to this point, and thence derive its 
sustenance. A ship was to be sent annually from New York to this main 
establishment with reinforcements and supplies, and with merchandises suited 
to the trade. It would take on board the furs collected during the preceding 
year, carry them to Canton, invest the proceeds in the rich merchandise of 
China, and return thus freighted to New York.” —Vol. i. p. 44. 


President Jefferson and the American cabinet warmly approved 
Mr. Astor’s plans, and he forthwith proceeded to put them into ex- 
ecution, notwithstanding the threatened opposition of the North-west 
Company. Three discontented employés of the North-west Com- 
pany, Messrs. M‘Kay, M‘Dougal, and M‘Kenzie, easily embraced his 
handsome offers; and at the head of the enterprise, and as the re- 
presentative of the merchant himself, was placed Mr. Wilson Price 
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Hunt, ‘of New Jersey. On June 23, 1810, articles were drawn 
up between Mr. Astor and these four gentlemen, constituting 
them the “ Pacific Fur Company,” with a stock divided into a 
hundred shares, half of which were to be the merchants’, half to be 
divided between the adventurers and any associates chosen by them ; 
Mr. Astor to pay every expense of outfit, &c. and to bear all losses 
for five years. 

Two expeditions were “deemed necessary to the success of this 

reat commercial scheme ; one by sea, the other by land. The 
fatter, which was to proceed up the Missouri and over the Rocky 
Mountains, was headed by Mr. Hunt. For the former a fine ship 
called the Tonquin was provided and well fitted out for its peculiar 
employment, and the services of Lieutenant Thorn, of the United 
States navy, were engaged as her commander. Hisstrict views of naval 
discipline, so much at variance with the self-sufficiency and love of 
ease expressed by Messrs. M‘Kay and M‘Dougal (men who, accord- 
ing to their account, “ cared for neither wind nor weather, could live 
hard, lie hard, sleep hard,—eat dogs”), led to some amusing 
scenes of bickering, described with the naiveté and quaintness so pe- 
culiar to the excellent Mr. Knickerbocker.* As servants in the 
naval expedition there were twelve clerks, several artizans for the 
supply of the projected colony, and thirteen Canadian voyageurs, of 
whose manners we offer a part of Mr. Irving’s own graphic de- 
scription. 

«The ‘ voyageurs’ form a kind of confraternity in the Canadas, like the 
arrieros or carriers of Spain, and, like them, are employed in long internal 
expeditions of travel and traffic: with this difference, that the arrieros travel 
by land, the voyageurs by water; the former with mules and horses, the latter 


with batteaux and canoes. 

“‘The dress of the people is generally half-civilized, half-savage. They 
wear a capot or surcoat, made of a blanket, a striped cotton shirt, cloth trou- 
sers, or leather leggings, moccasins of deer skin, and a belt of variegated 
worsted, from which are suspended the knife, tobacco pouch, and other im- 
plements. Their language is of the same piebald character, being a French 
patois, embroidered with Indian and English words and phrases. 





* We cannot better explain the cause of difference between the parties than by stating 
the character of each in the author’s own words:—‘‘ Captain Thorn was an honest 
straight-forward commander, who, having been nurtured in the system of a ship-of-war, 
was disposed to be absolute lord on board his ship. He appears, moreover, to have had 
no great opinion from the first of the persons embarked with him. He had stood by 
with surly contemptiwhile they vaunted’so bravely of all they could undergo—how they 
could face all weathers, put up with all kinds of fare, and even eat dogs with a 
relish. He had set them down as a set of land lubbers and braggadocios, and was 
disposed to treat them accordingly. Mr. Astor was in’his eyes his only real employer, 
who furnished all funds and bore all losses. The others were mere agents and sub- 
ordinates. He evidently had but a narrow idea of the scope of the enterprise, limiting 
his views merely to his part of it—every thing beyond the ship was out of his sphere, 
and any thing that interfered with his nautical duties put him in a passion. The part- 
ners, on the other hand, had been brought up in the service of the North-west Company, 
and in a profound idea of the importance of a partner. They already began to con- 
sider themselves on a par with the magnates of the North-west, and they were, per- 
haps, a little disposed to wear their suddenly acquired honours with some air of pre- 
tension. Mr. Astor, too, had put them on their mettle with respect to their captain, 
describing him as a gunpowder fellow, who would command his ship in fine style, and, 
in case of any fighting, would blow all out of the water.”—Vol. i. pp. 73—75. 
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“The voyageurs are generally of French descent, and inherit much of the 
gaiety and lightness of heart of their ancestors, being full of anecdote and 
song, and ever ready for the dance. They inherit, too, a fund of civility and 
complaisance ; and, instead of that hardness and grossness which men in la- 
borious life are aptto indulge towards each other, they are mutually obliging 
and accommodating ; interchanging kind offices, yielding each other assistance 
and comfort in every emergency, and using the familiar appellations of 
‘cousin ’ and ‘brother,’ when there is in fact no relationship. Their natural 
good-will is heightened by a community of adventure and hardship in their 
precarious and wandering life. 

“* No men are more submissive to their leaders and employers, more capable 
of enduring hardship, or more good-humoured under privations. Never are 
they so happy as when on long and rough expeditions, toiling up rivers or 
coasting lakes ; encamping at night on the borders, gossiping round their fires, 
and bivouacking in the open air. They are dexterous boatmen, vigorous and 
adroit with the oar and paddle, and will row from morning unto night with- 
out amurmur. The steersman often sings an old traditionary French song, 
with some regular burden in which they all join, keeping time with their oars. 
If at any time they flag in spirits or relax in exertions, it is but necessary to 
strike up a song of the kind to put them all in fresh spirits and activity The 
Canadian waters are vocal with these little French chansons, that have been 
echoed from mouth to mouth and transmitted from father to son, from the 
earliest days of the colony; and it has a pleasing effect, in a still golden sum- 
mer evening, to see a bateau gliding across the bosom of a lake and dipping 
its oars to the cadence of these quaint old ditties, or sweeping along, in full 
chorus, on a bright sunny morning, down the transparent current of one of 
the Canadian rivers. But we are talking of things that are fast fading away. 
The march of mechanical invention is driving every thing poetical before it. 
The steam-boats, which are fast dispelling the wildness and romance of our 
lakes and rivers, and aiding to subdue the world into common-place, are prov- 
ing as fatal to the race of Canadian voyageurs as they have been to the boat- 
men on the Mississippi. Their glory is departed.” —Vol. i. p. 60—64. 


On the 8th of September, 1810, the Tonquin set sail. Without 
delaying our readers by a recital of all the désagréments between the 
stickler for naval discipline and the lubberly fresh- water sailors of 
the lakes, and passing with some unwillingness over the scenes en- 
acted in Hawaii and others of the Sandwich Islands, which are full of 
genuine humour, we pass at once to the arrival of the adventurers at 
the Columbia or Oregon river; at whose mouth,—that is, at point 
George, they founded their trading house on April 12,1811 —tewhieh, 
as the embryo metropolis of the new colony, they gave the appropri- 
ate name of Astoria. ‘The various stores in the ensuing month were 
disembarked ; and, after various delays, on the 5th of June the Ton- 
quin set sailen a coasting expedition northward, leaving Mr. M‘Dou- 
gal and his followers to thei ‘ir own resources and the mercy of the na- 
tives and the north-westers. Alas! the gallant ship sunk for ever on 
the horizon of the land-party. Inthe harbour of Newetee the perfi- 
“dious natives worked on the temper of the precise Captain Thorn: a 
quarrel ensued—the savages overpowered and massacred the adven- 
turers, who met their death like heroes. One solitary interpreter con- 
veyed the tidings to Astoria. Other causes of disquietude had oc- 
curred to Mr. M‘Dougal and his followers, but they were struck with 
a dismay at this disastrous intelligence that almost paralyzed their ex- 
ertions.. We here leave for the present the settlers at Astoria; but 
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we cannot refrain from exhibiting Mr. Irving’s description of a bea- 
ver-trapper who came to seek his fortune among the new settlers. 


‘* Brugiere was of a class of beaver-trappers and hunters, technically called 
freemen in the language of the traders. They are generally Canadians by 
birth, and of French descent, who have been employed for a term of years by 
some fur company, but their term being expired, continue to hunt and trap 
on their own account, trading with the company like the Indians. Hence 
they derive their appellation of freemen, to distinguish them from the trappers 
who are bound for a number of years, and receive wages, or hunt on shares. 

** Having passed their early youth in the wilderness, separated almost entirely 
from civilized man, and in frequent intercourse with the Indians, they lapse, 
with a facility common to human nature, into the habitudes of savage life. 
Though no longer bound by engagements to continue in the interior, they 
have become so accustomed to the freedom of the forest and the prairie, that 
they look back with repugnance upon the restraints of civilization. Most of 
them intermarry with the natives, and, like the latter, have often a plurality of 
wives. Wanderers of the wilderness, according to the vicissitudes of the sea- 
sons, the migrations of animals, and the plenty or scarcity of game, they lead 
a precarious and unsettled existence ; exposed to sun and storm, and all kinds 
of hardships, until they resemble the Indians in complexion as well as in tastes 
and habits. From time to time they bring the peltries they have collected to 
the trading houses of the company in whose employ they have been brought 
up. Here they traffic them away for such articles of merchandise or ammuni- 
tion as they may stand in need of. At the time when Montreal was the great 
emporium of the fur trade, one of these freemen of the wilderness would sud- 
denly return after an absence of many years among his old friends and com- 
rades. He would be greeted as one risen from the dead; and with the greater 
welcome, as he returned flush of money. A short time, however, spent in re- 
velry, would be sufficient to drain his purse and sate him with civilized life, 
and he would return with new relish to the unshackled freedom of the forest. 

‘‘Numbers of men of this class were scattered throughout the north-west 
territories. Some of them retained a little of the thrift and forethought of 
the civilized man, and became wealthy among their improvident neighbours ; 
their wealth being chiefly displayed in large bands of horses, which covered 
the prairies in the vicinity of their abodes. Most of them, however, were 
prone to assimilate to the red man in their heedlessness of the future.’’-— Vol. i. 


pp. 194—197. 


The land expedition up the Missouri (which by the way is prior 
in point of the time of its commencement) was headed by Mr. Wilson 
Price Hunt, the destined head of the Columbian colony—a man of 
great integrity and amiableness, but unfortunately not practically and 
personally acquainted with the Indian trade ; and with him was as- 
sociated Mr. Donald M‘Kenzie, an experienced woodsman and Indian 
trader. After engaging the requisite band of voyageurs and fitting 
out a canoe, they set out from Montreal up the Ottowa to Michal- 
mackinac, where they arrived on the 22d of July, 1810, and whence, 
after sundry delays and annoyances that are wittily described by the 
author, they set out on the 12th of August by the Fox and Wisconsin 
rivers and down the Mississippi to St. Louis, which they reached on 
the 3dof September. Here they first felt the opposition of the Mis- 
souri Company—a source of much subsequent annoyance. The party 
proceeded up the Missouri in three boats, overcoming with patient 
toil all those obstacles offered by the rapidity and turbulence of the 
river; and on the 16th of November they arrived at the mouth of 
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the Nodowa (or Naudaway), where they fixed their winter quarters 
in the midst of a good hunting country. The party was here increased 
a the addition of M‘Lellan,—a wail of the Missouri, John Day, a 

ae backwood hunter, and a reinforcement of interpreters, 
guides, and naturalists, brought up by Mr. Hunt from St. Louis early 
in the spring. The Sioux interpreter Pierre Dorion is quite an ori- 
ginal of his Lind, and as he plays a conspicuous part in these volumes, 
we may be excused for presenting to our readers Mr. Irving’s por- 
trait of him. 


“* The individual in question was a half-bred and a striking specimen of the 
hybrid race on the frontier. He was the son of Dorion, the interpreter who 
accompanied Lewis and Clarke in their famous expedition across the Rocky 
Mountains. Old Dorion was one of those French creoles descendants of the 
ancient Canadian stock who abound on the western frontier and amalgamate 
or cohabit with the savages. He had sojourned among various tribes, and per- 
haps left progeny among them all; but his regular wife was a Sioux squaw. 
By her he had a hopeful brood of hybrid sons, of whom Pierre was one. The 
domestic affairs of old Dorion were conducted on the true Indian plan. Fa- 
ther and sons would occasionally get drunk together, and then the cabin was 
ascene of ruffianly broil and fighting, in the course of which the old French- 
man was apt to get soundly belaboured by his mongrel offspring. In a fero- 
cious scuffle of this kind one of the sons got the old man on the ground and 
was on the point of scalping him. ‘ Hold, my son,’ cried the old fellow, in 
imploring accents, ‘ you are too brave, too honourable to scalp your father.’ 
This last appeal touched the French side of the half-bred’s heart, so he suf- 
fered the old man to wear his scalp unharmed. Of this hopeful stock was 
Pierre Dorion, the man whom it was Mr. Hunt’s wish to engage as an in- 
terpreter. He had been employed in that capacity by the Missour: Fur Com- 
pany the preceding year, and had conducted their trading in safety through 
the different tribes of Sioux, He had proved himself faithful and serviceable 
while sober, but the love of liquor, in which he had been nurtured, would oc- 
casionally break out, and with it the savage side of his character. It was this 
love of liquor which had embroiled him with the Missouri Company.”’—Vol. i. 
p. 234. 


Late in April 181] Mr. Hunt’s party, which had now swelled to 
sixty persons, of whom five were partners, one a clerk named Reed, 
forty Canadian voyageurs, and the rest hunters, resumed their voyage 
up the river, and on the 28th passed the mouth of the Platte. On 
the 10th of May they encamped at the Omaha village, more than 800 
miles above the mouth of the Missouri, where they stayed tive days. 
Contenting ourselves with the mere mention of the interesting anec- 
dotes given of this tribe, we must accompany the adventurers on their 
course, which henceforward was not without peril from the Sioux 
Tétons—the pirates of the Missouri. On the 3lst of May, the day 
before passing the great bend of the river, Mr. Hunt and his party 
were surprised by a large war-party troop of 600 Sioux warriors who 
gave unequivocal signs of hostility, which was only disarmed by the 
firm and prudent conduct of the leading trader. The Sioux ir the 
end, on condition that the traders will not aid the Mandans—their 
enemies, allow them to pass unmolested. After a few annoyances— 
partly from the natives, partly from some intractables of the trading 
crew, partly from Mr. Lisa, the agent of the Missouri Company, Mr. 
Ifunt’s canoes reach a part of the river near which is a village of 
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the Aricara, or Rickaree tribe, with the chiefs of which the voyagers 
hold a council attended with ceremonials not materially differing from 
those of the other Indian tribes. During their stay here a battle was 
fought between the Aricaras and the Sioux, in which the former were 
victorious. A native triumph, the never-failing result of a successful 
encounter, is well described from the observation of the voyagers. 


“It was near noon that a mingled sound of voices and rude music faintly 
heard from a distance gave notice that the procession was on the march. The 
old men and such of the squaws as could leave their employments hastened 
forth to meet it. In a little while it emerged from behind the hill, and had a 
wild and picturesque appearance as it came moving over the summit in mea- 
sured step, and to the cadence of songs and savage instruments; the warlike 
standard and trophies floating aloft, and the feathers and paint and silver or- 
rnaments of the warriors glittering in the sunshine. 

‘The pageant had really something imposing and chivalrous in its arrange- 
ment. The Aricaras were divided into several bands, each bearing the name 
of some animal or bird—as the buffalo, the bear, the dog, the pheasant. The 
present party consisted of four bands, one of which was the dog, the most 
esteemed in war, being composed of young men under thirty, and noted for 
prowess. The bands marched in separate bodies under their several leaders. 
The warriors on foot came first in platoons of twelve or fifteen abreast, then 
the horsemen. Each band bore an ensign—a spear or bow decorated with 
beads, porcupine-quills, and painted feathers. Each bore his trophies of 
scalps elevated on poles, their long black locks streaming in the wind. Each 
was accompanied by its rude music and minstrelsy. In this way the proces- 
sion extended nearly a quarter of a mile. The warriors were variously armed, 
some few with guns, others with bows and arrows and war clubs. All had 
shields of buffalo hide, a kind of defence generally used by the Indians of the 
open prairies, who had not the covert of trees and forests to protect them. 
They were painted in the most savage style. Some had the stamp ofa red 
hand across their mouths,—a sign that they had drunk the life-blood of a foe. 

** As they drew near the village the old men and the women began to meet 
them; and now a scene ensued which proved the fallacy of the old fable of 
Indian apathy and stoicism. Parents and children, husbands and wives, bro- 
thers and sisters met with the most rapturous expressions of joy ; while wail- 
ings and lamentations were heard from therelatives of the killed and wounded. 
The procession, however, continued on with slow and measured steps in ca- 
dence to the solemn chant, and the warriors maintained their fixed and stern 
demeanour. 

*« Between two of the principal chiefs rode a young warrior who had dis- 
tinguished himself in the battle. He was severely wounded, so as with diffi- 
culty to keep on his horse ; but he preserved a serene and steadfast coun- 
tenance, as if perfectly unharmed. His mother, who had heard of his con- 
dition, broke through the throng, and rushing up, threw her arms round him 
and wept aloud. He kept up the spirit and demeanour of a warrior to the last, 
but expired shortly after he had reached his home. 

“The village was now a scene of the utmost festivity and triumph. The 
banners, and trophies, and scalps, and painted shields, were elevated on poles 
near the lodges. There were war-feasts and scaip-dances, with warlike songs 
and savage music; all the inhabitants were arrayed in their festal dresses ; 
while the old heralds went round from lodge to lodge, promulgating with loud 
voices the events of the battle, and the exploits of the various warriors.”— 
Vol. ii. pp. 50—53. 


The Aricaras were seated on the frontiers of the great western de- 
sert,—that natural barrier which is opposed to the communication of 
civilization to the inhabitants west of the Rocky Mountains. Of the 
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various perils and hardships which Mr. Astor’s land adventurers en- 
countered it will not be in our power to give a connected account. 
We shall just sketch out the rugged track of the adventurous traders 
over the mountains and down the western rivers, until their arrival at 
Astoria with all the brevity that is necessary to an analysis confined 
within the limits of a few pages. 

We preface this short sketch of the adventurers’ track with Mr. 
Irving’s description of the great American desert. 


“While Mr. Hunt was diligently preparing for his arduous journey, some 
of his men began to lose heart at the perilous prospect before them. But be- 
fore we accuse them of want of spirit, it is proper to consider the nature of 
the wilderness into which they were about to adventure. It was a region 
almost as vast and trackless as the ocean, and, at the time of which we treat, 
but little known, excepting through the vague accounts of Indian hunters. A 
part of their route would lie across an immense tract stretching north and 
south for hundreds of miles along the foot of the Rocky Mountains, and drained 
by the tributary streams of the Missouri and the Mississippi. This region, 
which resembles one of the immeasurable steppes of Asia, has not inaptly been 
termed ‘ the great American Desert.’ It spreads forth into undulating and 
treeless plains and desolate sandy wastes, wearisome to the eye from their ex- 
tent and monotony, and which are supposed by geologists to have formed the 
ancient floor of the ocean, countless ages since, when its primeval waves beat 
against the granite bases of the Rocky Mountains. 

“‘It is a land where no man permanently abides; for, in certain seasons of 
the year, there is no food either for the hunter or his steed. ‘The herbage is 
parched and withered, the brooks and streams are dried up: the buffalo, the 
elk, and deer, have wandered to distant parts, keeping within the verge of ex- 
piring verdure, and leaving behind them a vast uninhabited solitude, seamed 
by ravines the beds of former torrents, but now serving only to tantalize and 
increase the thirst of the traveller. 

“Occasionally the monotony of this vast wilderness is interrupted by 
mountainous belts of sand and limestone, broken into confused masses, with 
precipitous cliffs and yawning ravines, looking like the ruins of a world; or is 
traversed by lofty and barren ridges of rock, almost impassable, like those de- 
nominated the Black Hills. Beyond these rise the stern barriers of the Rocky 
Mountains, the limits, as it were, of the Atlantic world. The rugged defiles 
and deep valleys of this vast chain form sheltering-places for restless and fero- 
cious bands of savages, many of them the remnants of tribes once inhabitants 
of the prairies, but broken up by war and violence, and who carry into their 
mountain haunts the fierce passions and reckless habits of desperadoes.”— 
Vol. ii. pp. 55—57. 

It is not surprising that the jealous insinuations of Mr. Lisa’s peo- 
ple with respect to the dangers to be apprehended from the Indian 
tribes and privation worked with very unfavourable effect on the Ca- 


nadian members of Mr. Hunt’s party. 

From the Aricara village Mr. Hunt’s party thinned by the seces- 
sion of some of the less resolute members began their expedi- 
tion by land over the great ridge of America. Their cavalcade 
consisted at first of eighty-two horses, most of which were employed 
to carry the necessary baggage of the travellers; and nearly all of 
them, alas, fella prey to their starving appetites during the journey. 
In the mountains they met with a marauding tribe of Indians—the 
Crows, by whose bullying pertinacity they were much _ harassed 
during some days. After enduring many hardships, they arrived on 
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the 16th of September at the head-waters of one of the western 
streams—the Colorado, on whose banks a plenty was enjoyed that 
recompensed them for their previous troubles and privations. Little 
did they then dream of the hardships and perils yet to be encountered 
by them in the frightful wilderness between them and the Pacific. 
The travellers on the 24th reached one of the southern head-waters 
of the Columbia,—the Mad river, whose rugged track, however, they 
left for a shorter and easier passage across the mountains. On their 
arrival at Fort Henry, a deserted log hut, four of the party went off on 
a trapping expedition, and the rest prepared canoes to descend by 
water to the main stream of the Columbia.* On the 18th of October 
fifteen boats, paddled by the voyageurs, descended into the Snake 
river, a stream whose headlong and broken course proved the cause 
of many disasters. Obliged to desert their canoes after a voyage of 
more than three hundred miles from Fort Henry, and pursuing their 
forlorn journey over an unknown and rugged tract, they saw the need 
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of lessening their baggage, and accordingly they set to work to pre- 


pare caches in which to deposit their superfluous property. Mr. Ir- 
ving’s description will explain much better than our own briefer 
definition. 


“A cache is a term common among traders and hunters to designate a hiding- 
place for provisions and effects ; and it requires the utmost skill to render these 
places of concealment invisible to the lynx eye of an Indian. 

‘‘ The first care is to seek out a proper situation, which is generally some 
dry, low bank of clay, on the margin of a water-course. As soon as the pre- 
cise spot is pitched upon, blankets, saddle-cloths, and other coverings, are 
spread over the surrounding grass and bushes, to prevent foot tracks, or any 
other derangement ; and as few hands as possible are employed. A circle of 
about two feet in diameter is then nicely cut in the sod, which is carefully re- 
moved, with the loose soil immediately beneath it, and laid aside in a place 
where it will be safe from any thing that may change its appearance. The un- 
covered area is then digged perpendicularly to the depth of about three feet, 
and is then gradually widened so as to form a conical chamber six or seven 
feet deep. The whole of the earth displaced by this process, being of a dif- 
ferent colour from that on the surface, is handed up in a vessel, and heaped 





* The territory of Oregon (defined by a treaty with Spain in 1821) stretches across 
the Pacific nearly 900 miles, and comprises an area of about 440,000 square miles. 
This extensive region is drained by the numerous affluents of one great river—the Co- 
lumbia. Its extreme northern source is laid down in 54 degrees north, and 117 degrees 
2 minutes west. After flowing southward for 400 miles it unites with Clarke’s river. 
The main stream then assumes a S.W. course for 200 miles, and then receives Louis 
river. In latitude 46 degrees north the river turns westward, in which direction it flows 
for 300 miles, till it reaches the Pacific. Louis river, which, rising in north latitude 
40 degrees and west longitude 107 degrees, runs north-west for about 650 miles, and 
then westward intothe main stream, is the largest affluent, and is upwards of 800 miles 
long. ‘‘The remote region of Oregon,” says Mr. Darby, in his View of the United 
States, “‘ appears at present as if on another planet. A line drawn across the United 
States from Cape Hatteras to the mouth of the Columbia would measure 2700 miles, 

nd the middle point of such a line would be found in the valley of the Missouri, 200 
miles from Council Bluffs. St. Louis, on the Mississippi, is not one-third of the dis- 
tance from Cape Hatteras to the mouth of the Columbia ; and if the whole surface were 
inhabited and politically organized, the capital, if central, would stand upwards of 600 
miles N,W. of St. Louis. When such a route is opened and becomes generally practi- 
cable, it will in its interminable range and ramifications realize in America a picture 
similar to the vast inland commercial roads and channels of Asia.” 
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into a skin or cloth, in which it is conveyed to the stream and thrown into the 
midst of the current, that it may be entirely carried off. Should the cache not 
be formed in the vicinity of a stream, the earth thus thrown up is carried to a 
distance, and scattered in such a manner as not to leave the minutest trace. 
The cave being formed, is well lined with dry grass, bark, sticks, and poles, 
and occasionally a dried hide. The property intended to be hidden is then laid 
in, after having been well aired: a hide is spread over it, and dried grass, 
brush, and stones, thrown in, and trampled down until the pit is filled to the 
neck ; the loose soil, which had been put aside, is then brought, and rammed 
down firmly, to prevent its caving in, and is frequently sprinkled with water, 
to destroy the scent, lest the wolves and bears should be attracted to the place, 
and root up the concealed treasure. When the neck of the cache is nearly 
level with the surrounding surface, the sod is again fitted in with the utmost 
exactness, and any bushes, stocks, or stones, that may have originally been 
about the spot, are restored to their former places. ‘The blankets and other 
coverings are then removed from the surrounding herbage: all tracks are ob- 
literated : the grass is gently raised by the hand to its natural position, and 
the minutest chip or straw is scrupulously gleaned up and thrown into the 
stream. After all is done, the place is abandoned for the night, and, if all be 
right next morning, is not visited again until there be a wecessity for re-open- 
ing the cache. Four men are sufficient in this way to conceal the amount of 
three tons weight of provision or merchandise in the course of two days.”— 
Vol. ii. pp. 183—186. 


The party, now divided into two companies, set out on the 9th of 
November on their several courses,—Mr. Hunt, Pierre Dorion, and 
eighteen others keeping on the right bank,—Mr. Crook and the 
others pursuing their journey along the left or southern bank. Eight 
weeks of disaster, privation, and almost literal starvation, at length 
brought the weary explorers to a more genial climate and to com- 
fortable quarters among the Sciatoga Indians on the banks of the 
Umatella, an important tributary of the Columbia, whose long sought 
waters were at length reached on the 21st of January 1812, after 
six months of perilous wayfaring over seventeen hundred miles. We 
hurry on to the happy meeting of the two parties—Mr. Hunt's 
landsmen and the passengers of the ill-fated Tonquin at Astoria, 


“‘On the afternoon of the 15th of February, the canoes swept round an 
intervening cape, and came in sight of the infant settlement of Astoria. After 
eleven months’ wandering in the wilderness, a great part of the time over 
trackless wastes, where the sight of a savage wigwam was a rarity, we may 
imagine the delight of the poor weatherbeaten travellers, at beholding the 
embryo establishment, with its magazines, habitations, and picketed bulwarks, 
seated on a high point of land, dominating a beautiful little bay, in which was 
a trimbuilt shallop riding quietly at anchor. A shout of joy burst from each 
canoe at the long wished for sight. They urged their canoes across the bay, 
and pulled with eagerness for shore, where all hands poured down from the 
settlement to receive and welcome them. Among the first to greet them on 
their landing, were some of their old comrades and fellow-sufferers, who, 
under the conduct of Reed, M‘Lellan, and M‘Kenzie, had parted from them at 
the Caldron Linn. These had reached Astoria nearly a month previously, 
and, judging from their own narrow escape from starvation, had given up Mr. 
Hunt and his followers as lost. Their greeting was the more warm and 
cordial. As to the Canadian voyageurs, their mutual felicitations, as usual, 
were loud and vociferous, and it was almost ludicrous to behold these ancient 
‘comrades’ and ‘confréres’ hugging and kissing each other on the river 
bank.”—Vol. ii. p. 260. 
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Leaving these newly-met friends to all the pleasures of their 
merry meeting, and leaving our readers to guess the manner in 
which the various parties would enjoy their reunion,—we pass at 
once to the intermediate speculations of Mr. Astor—the great specu- 
lator whose almost inexhaustible funds defrayed all the expenses of 
these great undertakings, Another part of Mr. Astor’s plan was to 
fit out an expedition able to furnish the Americo-Russian colonists 
with supplies; in order to forward which, agents were sent to the 
Russian capital in the spring of 1811: and he next despatched his 
yearly ship to the Pacific, with the view of strengthening the interest 
already formed on that coast. This vessel—the Beaver under Cap- 
tain Sowle—first touched at the Sandwich Islands, where unpleasant 
tidings were heard respecting the Tonquin, and this intelligence led 
them sooner than their intentions to the mouth of the Columbia on 
the 9th of May, 1812. The arrival of the Beaver cheered the spirits 
of the Astorians, and infused a new vigour into their movements. 
Two parties were despatched up the river to establish trading posts 
above the forks, in such situations as would give them an advantage 
over the North-west Company ; a third set out with supplies to the 
post on the Oakinazan; and a fourth was commissioned to proceed 
by land with despatches for Mr. Astor. Of this latter, the chief ex- 

edition, which was conducted by Mr. R. Stuart, we shall give some 
Prief account. They, seven in all, left Astoria on the 29th of June, 
and after tracking the river for a couple of days took a south-eastern 
course towards the Snake country, the scene of their former hard- 
ships. After a weary journeying of five weeks under a burning 
sun, and on an arid soil, the adventurers reached the Snake river 
and fell in with a Snake or Shoshonie encampment, who gave tidings 
of white men supposed to be Mr. Miller and his trapping comrades. 
One of these Shoshonies followed them in their mareh. The result 
of the interview speaks highly for the ingenuity of the Indians, if 
not for their honesty. 


‘In the course of the morning, an Indian came galloping after them; Mr. 
Stuart waited to receive him; no sooner had he come up, than, dismounting 
and throwing his arms round the neck of Mr. Stuart’s horse, he began to kiss 
and caress the animal, who, on his part, seemed by no means surprised or 
displeased with his salutation. 

“Mr. Stuart, who valued his horse highly, was somewhat annoyed by these 
transports ; the cause of them was soon explained. The Snake said the horse 
had belonged to him, and been the best in his possession, and that it had 
been stolen by the Wallah-Wallahs. Mr. Stuart was by no means pleased 
with this recognition of his steed, nor disposed to admit any claim on the part 
of its ancientowner. In fact, it was a noble animal, admirably shaped, of free 
and generous spirit, graceful in every movement, and fleet as an antelope. 
It was his intention, if possible, to take the horse to New York, and present 
him to Mr. Astor. 

** Inthe mean time some of the party came up, and immediately recognised 
in the Snake an old friend and ally. He was, in fact, one of the two guides 
who had conducted Mr. Hunt’s party, in the preceding autumn, across Mad 
river mountain, to Fort Henry, and who subsequently departed with Mr. 
Miller and his fellow trappers, to conduct them to a good trapping ground. 
The reader may recollect that these two trusty Snakes were engaged by Mr. 
Hunt to return and take charge of the horses which the party intended to 
leave at Fort Henry, when they should embark in canoes. - 
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“The party now crowded round the Snake, and began to question with 
eagerness. His replies were somewhat vague, and but partially understood. 
He told a long story about the horses, from which it appeared that they had 
been stolen by various wandering bands, and scattered in different directions. 
The cache, too, had been plundered, and the saddles and other equipments 
carried off. 

‘In the course of conversation, the Indian informed them that the route by 
which Mr. Hunt had crossed the Rocky Mountains was very bad and circui- 
tous, and that he knew one much shorter and easier. Mr. Stuart urged him 
to accompany them as guide, promising to reward him with a pistol with 
powder and ball, a knife, an awl, some blue beads, a blanket, and a looking- 
glass. Such a catalogue of riches was too tempting to be resisted; beside, 
the poor Snake languished after the prairies ; he was tired, he said, of salmon, 
and longed for buffalo meat, and to have a grand buffalo hunt beyond the 
mountains. He departed, therefore, with all speed, to get his arms and 
equipments for the journey, promising to rejoin the party the nextday. He 
kept his word, and, as he no longer said any thing to Mr. Stuart on the subject 
of the pet horse, they journeyed very harmoniously together ; though now and 
then the Snake would regard his quondam steed with a wistful eye. They 
had travelled many miles, when they came to a great bend of the river. Here 
the Snake informed them that, by cutting across the hills, they would 
save many miles of distance. The route across, however, would be a good 
day’s journey. He advised them, therefore, to encamp here for that night, 
and set off early inthe morning. They took his adviee, though they had come 
but nine miles that day. 

“On the following morning they rose, bright and early, to ascend the hills. 
On mustering their little party, the guide was missing. They supposed him 
to be in the neighbourhood, and proceeded to collect the horses. The vaunted 
steed of Mr. Stuart was not to be found. A suspicion flashed upon his mind. 
Search for the horse of the Snake! He likewise was gone,—the tracks of two 
horses, one after the other, were found, making off from the camp. They ap- 
peared as if one horse had been mounted, and the other led. They were 
traced for a few miles above the camp, until they both crossed the river. It 
was plain the Snake had taken an Indian mode of recovering his horse, hav- 
ing quietly decamped with him in the night.””"—Vol. iii. pp. 25—30. 

The loss of a horse, and one of the best horses in the party,—one 
too intended for the great nabob, Mr. Astor,—to a corps of adven- 
turers over the hilly regions of the Rocky Mountains, can only be 
properly estimated by those who have been placed under circum- 
stances equally critical and necessitous. The same day, however, 
—to balance, as it were, their ill-luck,—they fell in with four of their 
old comrades, who had left them in their first journey from St. 
Louis in order to go on a trapping expedition, these gentlemen 
being yclept Miller, Rezner, Hoback, and Robinson, the latter three 
being professionals. Passing over the amusing adventures of these 
accessories we accompany the main party up the Snake river to their 
arrival at the Salmon falls on the 25th of August, and on the 29th at 
the Caldron Linn, the scene of so many of their former sufferings, 
and the immediate neighbourhood of the caches made by Mr. Hunt's 
direction. With that portion of deposit that had escaped Indian and 
wolfish curiosity, the three trappers were again equipped, and soon 
took their congé. The remainder, seven in number, resumed their 
route up the river and into the mountain regions, where they met 
with many reverses of fortune from the insolence and robbery of the 
Crows, and scarcely less from the wilfulness of some members of 
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their own party. M‘Lellan left them and “ flung himself off alone 
in a savage region where solitude itself was dismal, and every 
encounter with man full of peril.” Mr. Crooks fell ill of a fever, 
and on the Ist of October a halt became absolutely necessary. An 
“Indian sweat” proved serviceable to the invalid, and on the fifth 
the party moved onwards. Passing over a fortnight of suffering and 
almost actual starvation, so intense as almost to remind us of the 
heart-rending anecdotes of Franklin’s Narrative, we retrace them 
with pleasure in the company of a friendly tribe of Snakes, who 
however proved to be but Job’s comforters to our forlorn wanderers 
in the desert. On the 19th the refreshed travellers were again on 
the route, and on the 26th they struck one of the head-waters of the 
Platte, a branch of the Missouri, near a cataract named by them 
“The Fiery Narrows.” Near this spot on the 2d of November Mr. 
Stuart determined to fix his winter quarters as being the most eligible 
in the hilly regions. The land, indeed, appeared one of promise ; 
for they now revelled in abundance. But, alas, how soon was that 
promise destined to be broken in the sequel! <A troop of Indian 
warriors interrupted the winter festivities, a herd of gourmands who, 
if not in quality of taste, could in the quantity of consumption more 
than vie with many of our aldermanic feasters, by whose unwelcome 
gormandizing the winter stores were consumed, and all their hopes 
nipped in the bud. The promise of a second visit to such good 
quarters from such visitants was quite sufficient to set the wanderers 
again on the move; and accordingly on the 13th of December they 
with many regrets left their comfortable five weeks’ quarters. The 
weather now became severe, the snow lay deep, but not hard, the 
frost was severe, timber and fuel became scarce, game scanty ; and 
at length they were without resources. It then became necessary to 
retrace a three days’ journey to a more desirable spot, where on the last 
day of the year 1812 they fixed their winter quarters. The march 
was resumed on the 20th of March 1813, and continued for upwards 
of a hundred miles along the naked prairies. On the banks or in 
the neighbourhood of the Platte they kept on travelling till the 16th 
of April, when they took to their canoes, which speedily brought 
them to the Missouri and past Fort Osage to St. Louis, where they 
arrived all safe and sound on the 30th of April, after a perilous ex- 
pedition of ten months. 

Having thus traced Mr. Stuart’s party from Astoria to St. Louis, 
we consider ourselves obliged, in deference to the great nabob Mr. 
Astor, to notice the home department of the undertaking. He, as 
president of the American Fur Company, had entered into certain 
pacific and commercial agreements with the Russian company. 
Many hopes were entertained from the success of this agreement ; 
but, alas, all were destined to be blighted in the bud. War broke 
out between the United States and England; and some active mea- 
sures for the security of the colony became necessary. In a case 
of such emergency the most active measures were necessary, 
and Mr. Astor was not a man to sleep on his post in the hour of 
peril. Captain Sowle of the Beaver was advised to proceed forth- 
with from Canton to the Columbia with supplies for the colony. 
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Months elapsed, and yet no tidings. More energetic movements 
were ig yr The war continued, and the North-west Company 
‘made hay while the sun shone,” by commissioning Mr. “ Lawry 
Todd” to go round to the mouth of the river of promise. The times 
were still more alarming, and Mr. Astor applied to the United States 
government; butin vain,—for other and higher views engrossed their 
attention. A fast-sailing vessel, yclept The Lark, was commissioned, 
and after some delay put to sea early in March 1813. Mr. Aator’s 
despatch to Mr, Hunt is memorable. It is as follows, full of confi- 
dence, even in the midst of difficulties :—“ I always think you are 
well, and that I shall see you again, which, Heaven, I hope, will 
grant. Were I on the spot and had the management of affairs, I 
would defy them all; but as it is, every thing depends on you and 
your friends about you. Our enterprise is grand and deserves success, 
and I hope it will meet it.” Mr. Astor very soon after received 
accounts of Mr. Stuart’s safe arrival at St. Louis; and these happy 
tidings were a gleam of sunshine dispelling every cloud and giving 
hopes for the accomplishment of all his plans,—hopes, alas, that were 
doomed never to be realized. On the 27th of October 1813 The 
Lark was wrecked off the Sandwich Islands. 

If we were to follow this interesting, but perhaps, rather apocry- 
phal narrative through all its windings mat 5 digressions we might 
occupy a much greater space than our readers would desire. We 
leave, therefore, untouched a long episode respecting the adventures 
of M‘Kenzie, David Stuart, and Reed. Neither is it our intention 
to accompany Mr. Hunt on his voyage aboard the Beaver, and to 
detail his adventures among the Russians at New Archangel; nor 
will we entertain our readers with the debauches of the Kamtschat- 
kadales. We return rather to Mr. M‘Dougal, the great Erie of the 
American Fur Company, a gentleman, we fear, not altogether well- 
affected towards the good cause, but still nominally attached to it. 
Passing over the unpleasant and suspicious transactions of that gentle- 
man, we proceed to a part of his biography which, as it presents 
something original in the way of matrimonial anecdote, may not be 
unacceptable to our lady-readers. Mr. M‘Dovugal, who turns out after 
all to be a traitor, and worse than all an ally of the North-west 
Company, eschews celibacy and courts the alliance ofa native. The 
following scene is, we think, worth reading :— 


“‘ M‘Dougal, who appears to have been a man of a thousand projects, and 
of great though somewhat irregular ambition, suddenly conceived the idea of 
seeking the hand of one of the native princesses, a daughter of the one-eyed 
potentate Comcomly, who held sway over the fishing tribe of the Chinooks, 
and had long supplied the factory with smelts and sturgeons. M‘Dougal, 
in the course of an exploring expedition, was driven by stress of weather to 
seek shelter in the royal abode of Comcomly. Then and there he was first 
struck with the charms of this piscatory princess, as she exerted herself to 
entertain her father’s guest. 

“The ‘journal of Astoria,’ however, which was kept under his own eye, 
records this union as a high state alliance, and a great stroke of policy. The 
factory had to depend, in a great measure, on the Chinooks for provisions. 
They were at present friendly, but it was to be feared they would prove other- 
wise, should they discover the weakness and the exigencies of the post, and 
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the intention to leave the country. This alliance, therefore, would infallibly 
rivet Comcomly to the interests of the Astorians, and with him the powerful 
tribe of the Chinooks. Be this as it may, and it is hard to fathom the real 
policy of governors and princes, M‘Dougal despatched two of the clerks as 
ambassadors extraordinary, to wait upon the one-eyed chieftain, and make 
overtures for the hand of his daughter. 

“We have more than once had occasion to speak of the shrewdness of 
Comcomly; but never was it exerted more adroitly than on this occasion. 
He was a great friend of M‘Dougal, and pleased with the idea of having so 
distinguished a son-in-law; but so favourable an opportunity of benefiting 
his own fortune was not likely to occur a second time, and he determined to 
make the most of it. Accordingly, the negotiation was protracted with true 
diplomatic skill. Conference after conference was held with the two ambas- 
sadors ; Comcomly was extravagant in his terms; rating the charms of his 
daughter at the highest price, and indeed she is represented as having one of 
the flattest and most aristocratical heads in the tribe. At length the preli- 
minaries were all happily adjusted. On the 20th of July, early in the after- 
noon, a squadron of canoes crossed from the village of the Chinooks, bearing 
the royal family of Comcomly, and all his court. 

“That worthy sachem landed in princely state, arrayed in a bright blue 
blanket and red breech clout, with an extra quantity of paint and feathers, 
attended by a train of half-naked warriors and nobles. A horse was in wait- 
ing to receive the princess, who was mounted behind one of the clerks, and 
thus conveyed, coy but compliant, to the fortress, Here she was received 
with devout though decent joys by her expecting bridegroom. Her bridal 
adornments, it is true, at first caused some little dismay, having painted and 
anointed herself for the occasion according to the Chinook toilet ; by dint, 
however, of copious ablutions, she was free from all adventitious tint and 
fragrance, and entered into the nuptial state the cleanest princess that had 
ever been known, of the somewhat unctuous tribe of the Chinooks.”’—Vol. 
iii. p. 188—192. 


So much for Mr. M‘Dougal, the unworthy partner of the expe- 
dition, who was undoubtedly the main cause of its subsequent aban- 
donment to the North-west Company. Leaving him to the enjoy- 
ment of his squaw, we proceed, however briefly, to notice the 
indefatigable exertions of the zealous and conscientious Mr. Hunt, 
who went through a variety of adventures in different parts of the 
Pacific with the view of enlarging the Company’s commercial con- 
nexions, “that might have furnished a chapter in the wanderings of 
Sinbad.” What must have been the surprise and grief of this active 
partner on his arrival at Astoria in the Albatross on the 20th of Au- 
gust 1813, to find that all his brightest hopes had been frustrated by 
the timidity or misconduct of his coadjutors in the Astorian company ? 
Indeed, from the date of his departure in the Beaver, nothing seemed 
togo on well. Fears from the Indians, the uncertainty of supplies by 
sea, and a considerable portion of a negative quality, viz., dishonesty, 
caused him to become very easily the dupe of a certain Mr. J. G. 
M‘Tavish, a partner in the North-west Company, who fooled him 
and his comrades to the top of their bent with all kinds of unwelcome 
intelligence. Frightened out of their common prudence, they agreed 
to surrender at discretion, and arrangements for breaking up the 
establishment were actually on foot, when Mr. Hunt arrived at the 
colony. Mr. Hunt, it appears, was in some measure infected with 
the North-westo-phobia, or perhaps he bent to an imperious neces- 
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sity; at any rate he was induced to consider seriously the question 
of abandoning Astoria. 

To wind up the Company’s concerns with the least possible loss to 
the chief party interested was his first object ; and the most probable 
method of effecting it seemed to be to dispose of the furs and other 
valuables in the depédt at the best possible market. With a view to 
this he again set sail in the Albatross, after a stay of only six days ; 
and on his arrival at the Marquesas learnt tidings of hostile moye- 
ments on the Pacific, which seemed to be the death warrant of 
unfortunate Astoria. On the 23d of November Mr. Hunt left the 
Marquesas and proceeded to the Sandwich Islands, where he heard 
of the catastrophe of The Lark, and the destruction of his only re- 
maining hope for the ill-fated colony. On his return in a hired brig 
called The Pedlar, he found the enemy on the ground. ‘The warrior 
spirit of Comcomly had not been able to infuse the courage of resist- 
ance into the lily-livered Erie of the Fur Company, and he found 
indeed, too late, that he had married his daughter to a squaw. The 
rest is soon told. A losing bargain was struck with the wily Mr. 
M‘Tavish, for the sale of stock, &c., and the disaffected, with 
M‘Dougal at their head, went over to the enemy and acquired great 
riches, so that at last they became chief partners in the North-west 
Company ; another illustration this, would a quaint thinker say, of the 
great proof in favour of the soul’s immortality, deducible from the 
unequal distribution of rewards and punishments in the present life. 

Thus were all the sanguine hopes and magnificent schemes of Mr. 
Astor annihilated, partly through the wilfulness and want of principle 
exhibited by the various persons to whom the conduct of the expedi- 
tion had been committed ; partly, however, owing to circumstances 
which, although foreseen and dreaded, could not be overcome by a 
greater power than Mr. Astor. An English settlement now stands 
where before was Astoria. More than twenty years have now 
elapsed, and from the friendly relation existing between the two 
countries, it is fair to anticipate an unwillingness on both sides to 
moot an invidious question of territorial rights. 

Such is Washington Irving’s “ Astoria.” Whatever of dulness our 
readers have seen in our analysis of this excellent book, they must lay 
to the reviewer’s charge; for certainly there has nothing appeared 
in the present century to which it can be said to be inferior in the 
several regards of naiveté, originality, and truth. We hope that the 
author will not be offended if we reckon his merits as very nearly 
equal to those of one of our greatest favourites, Daniel De Foe. 
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EXTRACT OF A LETTER FROM DRESDEN. 


Tue Gallery here is very splendid. It contains a world of pictures, 
a few of them are universally allowed to be the best the art has 
produced; but they are ill arranged and badly preserved, or rather 
not preserved at all, for many are rotting on the walls, others are 
perishing from damp, and all look dull and dead for want of varnish. 
A thorough reformation is wanted and wished for, as well by foreign- 
ers as natives, but the government profess to be too poor to undertake 
the relining, repairing, reframing, revarnishing, and renovating that 
is necessary. In another fifty years they will have none to preserve. 

The religion of the people of Saxony 1s Lutheran, while that of the 
court is Catholic, yet they never clash; and although the royal family 
are great bigots, and the last king in particular, who died a few months 
ago, and who did nothing but confess and hear mass; yet he had the 
ood policy to let his people go to heaven their own way. It would 
be hard indeed if they were to lose the rights for which their ances- 
tors struggled so long and so ardently with the armies of Charles V. 

In going over the Rustkammer, which is the first collection of 
armour in Europe, I was much interested in the few relics that have 
been preserved of the great champion of the reformation, Maurice of 
Saxony, whose name and memory all good Protestants love and 
revere. There were others of Augustus the Strong, who could snap 
horse-shoes asunder and roll up a thick silver plate as easily as 
another would a sheet of paper, and whose weapons were of such a 
weight as the degenerate moderns are unable to wield. In the last 
room I noticed a pair of modern-looking boots, somewhat the worse 
for wear, in a glass-case in a corner. They appeared rather out of 
place amidst the arms of the Crusaders, and helmets and horse- 
trappings of the olden time. I found they had belonged to Napoleon 
Buonaparte, and had been worn by him when Dresden was his head 
quarters, during his last German campaign, in 1813. 

There are a great number of English here, and amongst them two 
or three families I knew in Italy, while at Vienna there is scarcely 
a single Englishman now I have left, for I don’t count L--—— as any 
body, because he is such a disagreeable fellow. 

I am disappointed with the neighbourhood of Dresden, which I 
had expected to fiud much more beautiful than it is. The scenery 
is pretty, but tame, and bears no comparison with the varied 
and picturesque environs of Vienna—no more than the placid and 
tranquil waters of the Elbe do with the broad expanse and rapid 
rushings of the mighty Danube. There is no end to amusements at 
Vienna; the suburbs abound with extensive gardens, well laid out, 
and they are all gratis and always open; and when sometimes they 
have bands and fétes the expense of entrance is so trifling that all 
can afford to go. The Viennese dearly love to amuse themselves, 
and think and care about little else, and certainly there is no other 
town in Europe that would answer their purpose so well as their own. 

Living is very cheap here. I get an excellent dinner at a table 
d’héte for one-third of a thaler, or about a shilling English. I might 
dine for less, but I like to fare sumptuously every day, and for dining 
cheap and well commend me to a German table d’héte. 
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HISTORY OF ANCIENT PHILOSOPHY .—No. III. 


Scuoout or PytHAGorAs. 


Tue school of philosophy in Italy was nearly contemporary with that 
of Ionia, though perfectly independent of it, as they had no commu- 
nication with each other. We must recur to Pythagoras, to explain 
the doctrines which were peculiar to it. The subject however is one 
of considerable difficulty, for we are almost entirely ignorant of the 
doctrines originally communicated by Pythagoras to his first dis- 
ciples, which ignorance is mainly to be attributed, among other 
causes, to their mysterious nature, and the strict silence imposed upon 
his pupils. Even to the Greeks themselves they were a subject of 
unsatisfied curiosity, and no one will consider it an easy matter to 
disperse the shadows which have been gathering impenetrable dark- 
ness for thousands of years over the opinions of this y oH 

But as the originality and influence exercised by this system of 
philosophy have given it a very important place in the progress of 
the mind, it is necessary to fix as far as may be possible the principal 
elements which distinguish its character. To be enabled to attribute 
to the school of Italy its peculiar character, before the opinions of 
Plato produced a change in it, is the solution of a problem of no 
trifling interest. 

The isle of Samos, which had the honour of giving birth to Pytha- 
goras, and where he received his early education, was then under 
the sway of Polycrates, both rich and powerful. Commerce, indus- 
try, and the fine arts flourished here. Theodorus had adorned it 
with his sculptures, Anacreon had made it resound to his lyre. Even 
a library had been formed by Polycrates, Pythagoras had profited 
by the instructions of Pherecydes, a philosopher of whom we know 
nothing but that he admitted these three principles: God, time, and 
the earth or chaos. Endued with an ardent imagination, great 
natural abilities, and imposing exterior, eloquent and passionately 
fond of study, Pythagoras made a voyage to Asia Minor and 
Pheenicia,t hen arrived at the highest pitch of its prosperity ; visited 
all the temples of Greece, and was initiated into the mysteries of 
Bacchus and Orpheus. It is even doubtful whether he did not ex- 
tend his travels into India. However, the journeys which it is 
certain he undertook, were sufficient to bring him into contact with 
the mysterious doctrines which were among other philosophers of 
his time nearly exploded. The project he conceived was certainly 
one of the most noble that could inspire a human being : he designed 
to carry the benefits of civilization into countries already favoured 
by nature, to invest philosophy with this beneficent office, and found- 
ing a code of laws, on principles of morality, to use it for the im- 
provement and advantage of humanity. One of the most brilliant 
epochs in the history of antiquity, is formed by his creation of these 
institutions. One blot only stains the fair page which would other- 
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wise be consigned to the relation of the excellent acts and superior 
ideas of Pythagoras. Either his fear of the blind opposition which 
vulgar superstition would set in his path, or the example of the 
priestly castes and mysterious initiations, or perhaps their joint in- 
fluence, induced him to collect a number of disciples in whose fidelity 
he could rely, a secret association, in which he introduced various 
extraordinary practices and exercises, and to whom alone were 
imparted his political and philosophical instructions. ‘The end was 
admirable, the means execrable, and such as produced in some 
measure the same effect asdid in the East the privileged castes and 
the monopoly of knowledge. ‘The scholars of Pythagoras were 
obliged to submit to a course of life, and their studies tended to a 
point which were singularly favourable to meditation, but which 
were calculated also to nourish a high degree of pride. 

In examining such parts of the doctrine of Pythagoras as our very 
limited information on the subject supplies us with, we find there are 
two prevailing characters: the one relating to the essence of the 
ideas contained in his doctrine, the other to the form under which 
they appeared. . 

The most abstract notions, the most general relations which could 
offer themselves to the imagination, were included in the doctrines 
of this school. The systems which arose from this order of consider- 
ations were clad in the envelope of mystery and symbolical forms, 
under the active influence of an enthusiastic imagination. We will 
proceed to explain how this double tendency manifested itself. 

The most universal relation we meet with is that of quantity. It 
presides over the dimensions of bodies and their number: it governs 
motion, space, and time. Pythagoras and his school, having given 
themselves up to the study of mathematics, became familiar with 
this species of abstract thought; they perceived the necessity and 
generality of its truths, and desired to enhance their value by the 
application of them to matters of real existence. It was by this 
method that the philosophers of modern times have arrived at the 
most valuable discoveries. But they in their impatience, by endea- 
vouring to shorten the distance which lay between them and their 
object, failed in its attainment, and were lost in a labyrinth of wild 
ideas by leaving the beaten track and attempting to proceed by a 
short cut. In lieu of using mathematics as an instrument by which 
to decompose and investigate the facts supplied by observation and 
experience, they applied them directly to the solution of the great 
problem of the origin of existent matter. 

Numbers, arising one from the other in a regular order, seemed 
to bear a typical relation to the generation of beings; hence the 
fundamental Pythagorean doctrine: “numbers are the principle of 
all things.” 

The indeterminate nature of this axiom gave scope for vague 
and various explanations. ‘The word “ principle” was made to 
express at once the integral element and the efficient cause. Simi- 
larly “ number” had not merely the signification which we commonly 
attribute to that word, but was made to express every possible rela- 
tion or combination of magnitude and quantity. The properties of 
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numbers were transferred to the objects themselves. The formule 
of mathematics were converted into arbitrary laws. 

Nor did the mischief end here. Mathematical reasoning cannot 
from its precise nature be applied to the elucidation of ethics. But 
the Pythagoreans, regardless of distinctions, broke down this barrier, 
and physical phenomena and ethical abstractions were alike sub- 
jected to the laws of number and magnitude. 

The monad or unity with them occupied the highest place. 
Every thing they said was derived from it, for all numbers are 
formed by the repetition of it; it is simple in itself, for it is the re- 
sult of no combination; it reproduces itself only by successive multi- 
plication, as it is its own mathematical exponent; it is then the 
essential element, the active principle, the universal cause, and 
therefore eminently perfect. 

The duad or two is on the contrary imperfect; it is produced 
by composition ; it is the passive principle, chaos or matter. 

There are two species of number, even and odd; the first are im- 
perfect, the second perfect. For the first are formed from the second 
by multiplication or addition, which is not the case in the converse. 

The next two numbers also had their mystic properties, three as 
being the sum of the first and second ; four as the first square number ; 
ten, the sum of the four first numbers, constituted the decad, a 
symbol which played an important part among the Pythagoreans. 
They applied it to every branch of knowledge, and reduced all 
fundamental nomenclatures to it. We will now turn from the con- 
sideration of these strange fancies, to that which is really worthy of 
praise in their doctrines. They perceived that independently of the 
primitive element in the formation of all bodies, there was a species 
of collective unity, under which objects and effects of the same nature 
were to be arranged. They then applied this extended view to 
nature: “ Existent beings are bound together by a chain of affinities 
similar to that which unites numbers; all these affinities tend to 
one centre; the world thus forms a symmetrical whole, in which no 
one portion is perfectly independent of another.” Nothing can be 
more sublime or majestic than this picture of the harmony which 
exists in the universe. Having approached thus nearly to the idea 
of the divine First Cause, it is a matter of astonishment that they did 
not actually arrive at it. But their fantastic ideas on the powers 
and properties of number excluded them from feeling the want of 
any so a cause. The immutable and eternal character which, as 
they conceived, attached itself to this unity, was sufficient to explain 
all that was requisite ; they did not attempt to separate the idea of 
the divinity from a material object, but identified it with fire or 
light; they admired the antique tradition of the world’s soul, and 
conceived the universe to be an animated being. They adopted a 
pantheism (which Virgil and Ovid afterwards adorned with the most 
brilliant poetical images), that bears a striking analogy to the system 
of emanations before mentioned, and perhaps was borrowed from it. 
Pythagoras and his disciples admitted hierarchies of genii and in- 
ferior deities scattered over space. They attached much importance 
to dreams and predictions, and Pythagoras himself pretended to the 
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gift of augury. Their notions of Providence may perhaps be weighed 
in the balance against their belief in popular superstition. ‘ We 
are,” said they, “the property of the gods who govern us, and watch 
over and provide for our necessities.” Truth and goodness were the 
attributes of divinity recognised by them, ‘The ideas of the Pytha- 
goreans on ethics bore a far riper fruit. Judging by the rules to which 
Pythagoras subjected his disciples, he considered moderation as the 
essential character of virtue, self-government the means of obtaining 
it, internal peace the consequence. The genius of Pythagoras was 
principally directed to practical precepts, which he enforced by the 
rigorous exercises he required from his disciples, namely, retirement, 
silence, obedience, and a severe dietetical regimen. The following 
beautiful thought has been attributed to Pythagoras, by Jamblicus, 
in his Life of him, and may be considered as tle soul of the regula- 
tions of his order: “The love of truth, and zeal for the performance 
of what is good, are the most precious gifis accorded by Heaven to 
man.” 

Their psychology is not destitute of sagacious ideas. They con- 
sidered the human mind to possess two parts: the one instinctive, 
the other reasonable: the one the instrument of physical wants and 
blind passions, the other of the calm meditations of wisdom. To the 
first of these faculties may be traced the resemblance attributed by 
the Pythagoreans of man to the rest of the animal creation, as it con- 
tained an exciting cause common to both. The first period of the 
school of Italy terminates with Eudorus, at once an astronomer, a 
geometer, a physician, and a lawyer. Ofhim we know no more. 
In comparing the school of Lonia with that of Italy, we perceive at 
once that they followed very different paths, The first applying to 
nature and its sensible phenomena, drew their explanations from these 
sources themselves; the latter, laying down certain abstract rules, ac- 
commodated nature to them. Both endeavoured to discover general 
laws, the one by analogy, the other from mathematical relations. The 
one borrowed the aid of observation, the other of calculation. With 
the one, facts and their contingent truths only were admitted ; with 
the other, absolute and necessary truth prevailed. The one endea- 
voured to restrain, the otherto extend, such speculations as were purely 
intellectual. Both identified the first cause with the primitive ele- 
ment; but the first adinitted no supernatural agents: the latter 
allowed of subordinate deities. Both considered the universe as a 
whole, allied in all its parts: but the school of Ionia established this 
unity by the material links of phenomena : that of Italy, by the order 
and harmony of system. 


Scuooits or E.ea.—AHeraclitus. 


In like manner as buildings were erected long before the principles 
of mechanics or the laws of equilibrium were known, so also philoso- 
phical theories were established long before men had learned to mea- 
sure the extent and powers of the human understanding. As, then, 
we study the style and principles of the ancient architects from the 
monuments which remain of tleir production, so we should judge of the 
logic of their philosophers by the systems they discovered or invented. 
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It is in the records of the two schools of Elea that we first meet with 
systematic and distinct researches on the nature of human knowledge. 
There is also this remarkable characteristic in their philosophers, that 
though proceeding on the same road, they were not enslaved by the 
same Tidtens : : they borrowed from their predecessors examples rather 
than traditions, benefiting themselves by their experience, yet en- 
deayouring to create science by their own efforts. In fine, their 
theories are better developed, their reasonings more complete, and 
their whole doctrine more homogeneous and berinonkin i in its several 
parts, than in either of the great schools we have hitherto treated of. 
The Eleatics are usually distributed into two great classes, the ancient 
and modern. We must not, however, include Heraclitus in either of 
these classes, who by the originality of his views has effectually sepa- 
rated nines from both. 

‘Thales and the Ionians, more occupied with the study of nature 
than of abstract ideas, in seeking for the first principle, did not enquire 
how that principle itself came to exist, nor by virtue of what law the 
primitive elements were converted into other substances. 

Pythagoras identifies the first cause of things with the first cause 
of understanding, and he placed this last among “the rational combina- 
tions: but he referred all these combinations to sensible objects as a 
means of classing them and marking their relations. 

The Eleatics addressed themeclves to the question which the Ionians 
had neglected: they sought for the “wherefore” of the existence 
of all things: they enquired how the commencement of their exist- 
ence could take place, and that point being settled, how they could 
be subjected to revolutions and changes. 

Following the example of Pythagoras they sought for the solution 
of the problem i in rational truth: they sought to determine a priori, 
by the force of thought alone, how the universe came to be: but 
more methodical, if not less enthusiastic, their speculations, instead 
of running wild in the realms of imagination, were kept within the 
bounds of reason and rigorous connexion. The Pythagoreans at- 
tended chiefly to the athinities of things; the Eleatics investigated 
their substance and their essence 

Although the Eleatics were the first philosophers who attempted 
to trace out a positive theory of the human understanding, they by 
no means made it the preliminary of their metaphysical speculations. 
This would, no doubt, have been the natural course of things accord- 
ing to the logical order of ideas: but it must be remembered that 
they had the system to create, and were not, therefore, able at once 
to arrange its different portions in the places which were afterwards 
allotted to them. 

Xenophanes wasa native of Colophon in Asia Minor, which seems 
to have been the cradle of all the Greek philosophy. He quitted his 
country to establish himself at Elea, occupied by a co! tony of Phocians. 
Like Thales, he had no disciples; anda friend was the depositary 
of his opinions. 

He was the first who gave an absolutely a priori argument as the 
foundation of know! edge ; a purety speculative syllogism, anterior 
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to all facts, that it may consider those facts, and which pretended to 
determine all that existed from the ideas which the reason forms on 
what ought to exist. Like his predecessors in antiquity, he went 
back to the generation of the universe. But they enquired, what 
that generation was? Ile, whether there really had ever been any ? 
Why that which did not exist commenced its existence? How that 
which does exist suffers change? How came into operation the 
transition from non-existence to existence, from one sort of existence 
to another? He consulted the explanations of his predecessors, but 
with them he was not satisfied. 

He then endeavoured himself to penetrate the mysterious darkness 
—to discover the reason of existence, the manner of it, and its changes. 
From the apophthegm, “Nothing comes of nothing,” he deduced 
this consequence, that “ one thing could not arise out of another ;” 
for that in the second which differed from the first and was now, 
could not then have wherewith from which to date its origin. One 
thing could not produce another, which was either dissimilar or merely 
analogous to itself. It could only reproduce itself identically. Hence 
resulted this general consequence, that all which is, is eternal, un- 
changeable, and must remain so. As the things which exist can never 
change, so they cannot be different from each other ; we cannot there- 
fore conceive dissimilar beings: it follows, therefore, that being is 
unique. ‘Thought, according to Xenophanes, was the only real, 
constant, and unchangeable substance. 

In his notions on natural theology he was elevated far above the 
superstitions of the yulgar. “ There is but one God,” said he, “ who 
is perfect: we cannot conceive him under a human form, nor can 
the ordinary limitations of space and motion have any affinity with 
him.” He is vulgarly supposed to have worshipped the Deity under 
the form of a sphere: but doubtless he only used this mode of ex- 
plaining his ideas of perfection and unity, for the idea of the material 
shape which the Deity is thus supposed to assume is not countenanced 
by any part of his doctrine. 

After having pursued the account of Xenophanes’s system thus 
far, we are surprised to find him treat of a physical cosmology in 
which he distinguishes four different elements, speculates on the laws 
of nature, and affirms (though this last opinion rests on doubtful au- 
thority) that all things come from the earth, and return to it, and that 
the body of man is composed of earth and water. The difficulty, 
however, vanishes on a little further consideration. He distinguished 
the physical from the intellectual world, and entirely separated the 
one from the other, making them the objects of two distinct sciences. 
To the latter alone he allowed a real existence, in which he recog- 
nised a permanent and unique substance. To the former, the mate- 
rial universe, he gave a phenomenal value, subordinate and inferior 
to the world of reason. 

Parmenides, the confidant of Xenophanes, built up the edifice 
whose foundation he had laid, developing his ideas, and giving his 
ec a systematic form. From him emanated the first distinct 
theory on human knowledge ; it is characterized by great precision 
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und boldness, referring all authority to the testimony of the senses or 
experience, and reserving to the powers of reason the privilege of 
attaining true knowledge. 

In a poem of his which yet remains, and which, like all other phi- 
losophical works of the time, bears for its title, “‘On Nature,” the 
first part treats of “ truth,” or the “ unity of that which is.” 

In this he asserts, that “that which is, is,” that that “ which is 
nought, cannot be conceived, —that speech, thought, and being com- 
pose all that is in reality,—that men, blinded by the evidence of 
their senses, confound that which is with that which is not. There 
are many causes for believing that that which is never began and 
cannot cease to be. It is entire, it is one, it is immutable and in- 
finite. For else, whence was it derived, from what source can it 
borrow the nourishment for its growth? Surely not from that which 
is nought. For who can conceive a power which can make any thing 
which is not, arise out of a state of non-existence, and appear at a 
certain moment, neither sooner nor later, ready fashioned and com- 
plete? Being must then be eternal, or not be at all: for this maxim 
is irrefragable, ‘ Nothing can of itself arise out of nothing.’ Founded 
in itself, the universal being rests on itself, and exists permanently. 
Thought and the object of thought are one; for there can be no 
thought without a reality on which it seizes. Those who speak of 
beginning and end, of change of place and transformation, yield to 
the suggestions of human prejudice, and employ words destitute of 
meaning. The form of the whole is perfect: it resembles the sphere, 
whose centre is equally distant from every part of the surface, There 
is no void to interrupt the continuity of that which is real.” 

The second portion of the work is entitled, ‘‘ Opinion;” it is a 
picture of the sensible world, of material nature, a suite of hypotheses 
on its principles and laws. It assigns two opposing principles to the 
universe: the one a subtile and ethereal fire ; the other, night. 

Such were the notions of Parmenides, who is usually considered 
the founder of idealism among the Greeks. 

Two other philosophers of the school of Elea, opposing all doc- 
trines founded on experience, avowed themselves partisans of the 
absolute and intelligible unity, Melissus and Zeno. The former con- 
fines himself to a commentary on the system of Parmenides ; the 
latter undertook its defence from the attacks made upon it. Me- 
lissus almost only reproduces the proposition of his predecessor: he 
asserts that something must exist, for we cannot attribute a quality to 
a thing without conceiving it real. But that which is real cannot end ; 
and is infinite, not in space but in duration: it fills up the whole of 
time and is always like to itself. That space and void are equally 
impossible. Since what is, is indivisible and composed of parts, he 
concludes that it cannot admit of form nor dimensions, a consequence 
of the principle of Xenophanes and Parmenides, which, however, 
they had not themselves deduced. 

A doctrine which attacked so boldly the rege and constant tes- 
timony of experience, and the evidence of the senses, could not be 
published without meeting the most energetic contradictions. The 
instincts of nature and internal consciousness were the opponents set 
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up against this novel system, and thus arose the first regular contro- 
versy that is met with in the history of philosophy. 

Zeno was the champion who rose up to defend the difficult position 
of the Eleatics. In order to perform this duty in the most effective 
manner, he undertook to attack the enemy on his own ground. He 
pretended to derive from all phenomena which were perceptible to 
the senses, and especially from those of motion, a series of paradoxes, 
which he very artfully put together. Each side seemed more anxious 
to destroy the system of the other than to defend that which them- 
selves professed. This seems to be the course of human nature; 
for it is more easy to refute the arguments of another than to justify 
the truth of your own. The following are examples of Zeno’s subtle 
attacks. ‘ Every body,” said he, ‘ occupies a space equal to itself, 
It is every instant at rest. But, if it moves, it must move every 
instant, or it moves and is at rest at the same time.” Again, “If 
space is a real thing, it must be somewhere : for all that exists must 
be in some place : therefore this space requires some previous space, 
and so on to eternity.” Zeno endeavoured to prove that absolute unity 
could not be found in sensible objects, and employed a most inge- 
nious argument derived from the infinite divisibility of matter. 
“ For,” says he, “if you arrive at unity in sensible objects, you will 
come to a mathematical point, which has no real existence.” 

By this mode of controversy Zeno was led to the invention of 
logic, which at first was considered rather as the art of disputation 
than as a direct method of arriving at the truth, which character, 
indeed, it has constantly preserved, and is made use of now as it was 
then as a weapon for combat, not as an instrument for investigation. 
In drawing up the first sketch of this art, Zeno gave it three principal 
branches: the art of deducing consequences ; the art of conversing ; 
the art of discussing. 

The first of these branches consists in establishing, by way of sup- 
position, the two opposite propositions, and then, in attacking the cor- 
rollaries which result from each, considering it astrue. This method 
Zeno honoured with the name of dianoetic, which implies that it 
contains the art of thinking well. 

The second method was styled the dialectic, and comprised the art 
of putting questions and making answers, for which purpose Zeno 
drew up a set of rules, which had so great a success that the di- 
dactic form of communicating knowledge, hitherto adopted, was 
no longer made use of. 

The third division, or the art of discussion, which has been con- 
founded with the second, consisted of artificial subtleties, the nature 
of which can be best understood by attending to the following 
example attributed to Zeno :—“ Achilles, who was distinguished for 
his swiftness, could never catch a tortoise. For a body in motion 
must pass over the given space, and over half the given space. But 
space is infinitely divisible, like time. Achilles must run over an 
infinite space before he could come up with the tortoise.” 

We perceive that Xenophon, Parmenides, Melissus, and Zeno, 
form a group by themselves in the annals of philosophy. They all 
agreed in founding their philosophy on the idea of a real absolute and 
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unique substance, and in demonstrating that the principle ‘“ nothing 
comes of nothing’ could not be applied to experience and obserya- 
tion without giving rise to manifest contradictions. |Xenophanes 
identified God, the universe, reality, in the unity of the being, 
attributing to it omnipotence and intelligence. Parmenides admitted 
the same idea, but applied rather to the universe than the Deity, 
to the existence than the cause. Melissus perceived this consequence, 
and Zeno developed its bearings, namely, that the sumplicity of the sole 
being did not allow of its occupying space. Thus, the more deter- 
minate this idea became the more rigorous the deductions from it; 
itby degrees lost every attribute, and, from abstraction to abstrac- 
tion, at last vanished as a conception devoid of sense and value. 
These philosophers form the heads of the metaphysical school. We 
will now turn our attention to Heraclitus. There remain to us but 
some faint outlines of his opinions, which, however, carry with them 
the evidence of a grand character and sublime conception. 

Ile seems to have directed his attention peculiarly to the investi- 
gation of the laws of the universe. He affirms “ that all nature is 
governed by immutable laws: the very phenomena which appear 
most discordant arise out of and contribute to the harmony of the 
whole. Thus the different beings, whatever may be their variety, 
united in the same place, form one whole and tend to the same end.” 
Heraclitus thus ayoided the rock on which Xenophanes split, compre- 
hending how unity and diversity may be assimilated, and penetrating 
the principle on which the great problem binges. Destiny, according 
to Heraclitus, is only this great harmony, or rather its principle ; not 
a blind power, but the general law imposed upon the universe by the 
supreme Intelligence. 

“All things are subject to a continual change ; the torrent rolls on 
incessantly, but in the midst of these revolutions nature moves with 
an equable step. The operations of attraction and repulsion com- 
bine and separate the indivisible and elementary particles (Wnypara); 
an endless and universal activity sets these great springs, condensa- 
tion and evaporation, in motion ; we cannot then so properly say that 
things are in existence as that they pass through an existence, ‘This 
indefatigable source of reproduction is, according to his theory, fire, 
which causes expansion, penetrates all recesses, dissolves, volatilizes, 
and transforms. Not fire, such as it appears to our senses, but an 
ethereal exhalation or vapour—an immaterial, intelligent, luminous, 
and igneous power: in short, a soul. 

Heraclitus explains more distinctly than the other Eleatic philoso- 
phers the distinction between the two worlds: the one invisible and 
only accessible to the reason, the other physical and perceptible to 
the senses. He says that the human soul, inasmuch as it is endowed 
with reason, is an emanation of the universal soul,—that it is united 
to another animated substance, which we have in common with other 
animals of a different nature, and material. He asserted that the 
same could not be conceived but by the same, which opinion led him 
to reject the evidence of the senses and trust entirely to reason. He, 
however, admitted the senses as open channels by which we might 
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receive the aspirations of the divine reason. He gave great authority 
to the evidence of common sense. “For,” said he, “the judgments 
on which all men agree bear strong internal testimony of truth, 
The ray which enlightens thei all at once is but an emanation of the 
divine reason spread through all thinking beings.” 

Heraclitus defined virtue as the empire which men exercise over 
their passions. His morality was a corollary of his principal theory, 
from which he deduced this exce!lent maxim, “‘lhat human laws 
derive their authority from that divine law which governs all at its 
will, and holds all in subjection.” 

Hippocrates has been by some supposed a disciple of Heraclitus. 
The father of medicine deserves a high rank among philosophers ; 
in all the branches of medical science he set an admirable example of 
the method in which all other sciences should be pursued. He collated 
and compared the results of his own observation, and all others of 
which he could obtain a knowledge, and taught that true research 
consisted in associating reason with experience. His system is con- 
tained in a few words: “ All rules must be drawn from practice, 
not anterior reasoning, but from experience directed by reason. The 
judgment is a sort of memory which collects and puts in order all the 
impressions it has received from the senses; for, before thought is 
produced, the senses have experienced all that which furnishes it, 
and through them are materials conveyed to the understanding.” 

However, all the philosophers of the school of Elea did not follow 
this course of beginning with absolute rationality and ending in 
doubt. 

Leucippus endeavoured to stop this war among the partisans of 
reason and of experience, and he thus endeavoured to reconcile 
their conflicting doctrines: ‘* Experience shows us numerous and 
distinct objects, motions and changes, productions and destructions ; 
reason seems to require unity, infinity, and permanence.” Leucippus 
distinguished the things composed from the elements of which 
they were formed. These elements possessed a few peculiar pro- 
perties, such as motion and form, were simple and indivisible, and 
infinite innumber. Thus the hypotheses of reason were satisfied; the 
combinations of these particles were continually varying ; their 
junction and separation caused the generation and dissolution of 
things. Thus the senses were not outraged. This was the hypothesis 
by which Leucippus considered he had solved the fundamental pro- 
blem of the Eleatics. He did not differ much in his system from 
those of his metaphysical predecessors; but Democritus advanced 
still nearer to them. He pretended to prove the existence of those 
atoms a priori by the aid of the principle “nothing comes of nothing.” 
He supposed that time had no beginning. “ We cannot,” says he, 
“enquire why things exist, since they have always existed. We 
can only enquire, what reasons we have for supposing that they exist 
at all.” His theory on sensations is curious, and is the first which is 
to be met with in history. 

“The soul, the common principle of motion and thought, is material 
and composed of atoms of fire. It is entirely passive in its intellectual 
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functions, and all its knowledge is acquired from without ; but objects 
act upon it in two very different manners: bodies, by their violent 
action on its organs, transinit to it divers impressions; certain media, 
such as air and water, are necessary for this communication. These 
impressions, colours, smells, sounds, &c., do not correspond to any 
real object: they even exist after the body itself has disappeared 
by the effect of a vibration which is prolonged in our organs. 
Real objects which are invisible to our senses, namely, atoms, act 
directly on the understanding, aud transmit to it in their passage 
images of themselves, which serve to retrace them on the spirit. 

In another place he draws a line between the senses and reason. 
“ The first,” he says, ‘are imperfect, obscure, and deceptive: the 
second all fit for the impress of truth, for atoms, which are the only 
real objects, are not perceptible to the senses.” We here see that 
Democritus falls back upon the rationalism of the Eleatic metaphy- 
sicians. 

Empedocles displays in his philosophy a mixture of the tenets of 
all the schools which preceded him. ‘To the three elements of the 
Tonians he added the earth. Following the example of the Eleatics, 
he considered these elements as composite matters. The unity of 
the Pythagorean monad was the first principle in his eyes. He con- 
sidered the exercise of thought as a function of the physical organs, 
subjected to all their laws and all their accidents. While he mate- 
rialized existence, he filled the air with spirits and genii. His 
principal merit was the having carried to greater extent the fana- 
lysis of Democritus of sensations. 

Zeno, by defending a bad cause with great skill, attacking the in- 
stincts of common sense with much art, and designedly multiplying 
paradoxes, showed by his examples and formule rather the method 
of abusing logic by means of subtleties than the method of rendering 
it a guide to truth. 

The Sophists hastened to profit by these lessons. They were 
essentially rhetoricians, who taught the art of speaking at a 
time when all parties in Greece were ambitious of attaining this 
power. ‘The Sophists made use of the art of reasoning, or rather 
of disputation; but they rendered it subordinate to their captious 
rhetoric, and only used it as a fit instrument to second their views 
and interests. Zeno armed reason against the senses; Gorgias armed 
it against itself. He found plausible reasons to | ce Ist, that 
nothing real exists; 2d, that, if any thing real did exist, we could 
not know it; 3rd, that, if we had any such knowledge, we could not 
transmit it to others on account of the uncertainty attached to lan- 
guage. These three maxims served for the three divisions of the book 
he wrote on Nature. He established these axioms on the strength 
of the argument drawn from the mobility of all things, and certain 
subtleties which he presses into his service. 

Protagoras asserts that the understanding, the whole soul, consists 
in the faculty of sensation. Applying to this hypothesis all that had 
been said by the Eleatics on the mobility of sensible objects and the 
relative character of sensation, he is led to results which, though they 
differ in expression, do not in character, from those of Gorgias. 
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Critias added to these ideas that of the seat of the soul being in the 
blood. 

The Sophists invented certain formule, by the aid of which every 
species of paradox could be demonstrated, and which have received 
from them the name of sophisms. They are founded on the abuse 
of the meaning of words. These soi-disant philosophers had this 
common property, that they rendered opinions and morality alike 
subordinate to individual interests. Callicles did not fear to avow 
all the consequences of this doctrine. 

“‘ Morality is only the effect of fear and custom. Physical necessity 
is the only interest of man; and the wisest man is he who puts no 
bounds on his desires.” 

The entire system of the second school of Elea is only a suite of the 
ideas of Pythagoras reduced to a more material form. In truth, 
unity is the principle of all things: all things are derived from it by 
the laws of combination. These two systems are to each other what 
geometry is to mechanics. What most of all disturbed these philo- 
sophers was the apparent mobility of sensible objects, and the variety 
of their aspects. For one cannot honour, by the name of science, 
that knowledge whose object is not fixed, constant, and the same to 
all. They thus excluded sensible phenomena from the order of our 
real knowledge, or forced themselves to represent them as the results 
of invisible but permanent principles. Although they adopted a 
course which promised better results, yet deceived by their prejudices, 
they, like their predecessors, lost themselves in a sea of va: oue inn 
which left them no certain clue to judgment—in arbitrary hypo- 
theses which turned them from useful research. 


(To be continued.) 





A TERRIBLE SIGHT. 


I saw, when beneath the midnight moon, 

The witches joined in their hellish croon. 

When churchyard lights burned dim and blue, 
And shadowy forms in the grey light flew ; 
When the raven flapp’d o’er the gibbet tree, 
And the murd’rer’s knife gleam’d fearfully— 

I saw, when wolves howled long and loud 

As they ript the ghastly wretch from his shroud, 
And death birds shrieked, and portals crash’d, 
And flaming forms through the opening dash’d ; 
When the sad bell toll’d from castle wall 

lor the haughty baron’s funeral, 

While mournful monks of order grey 

In spectred aisles for his spirit pray ; 

In the dun black valley’s deepest gloom, 

Where skeletons dance o’er the creeping tomb : 
*T was dead of night—as trembling and hid, 
With horror I gazed on the terrible deed. 

’*T was blackest night, like funeral clothing,— 

I saw, good reader, what you see—nothing ! 
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(Continued from page 365.) 


——— — 


Ir must be ascribed to the then existing laxity of moral discipline in 
the fashionable circles of Paris, that the adventure of the Count de 
Vaudrey became his best introduction to the most elegant coteries. 
Every one displayed an anxiety to be acquainted with the brilliant 
deceiver, and that which should have heaped upon him the contempt 
and abhorrence of society formed on the contrary his proudest claim 
to distinction. The ladies too, ever foremost in the contest for in- 
vidious distinction, gloried in the hope of bowing the exalted prize 
before their feet. 

The Countess d’Emard was ‘the centre of the most brilliant circle 
in Paris, and was distantly related to the count. She had passed the 
age when love and the buoyant feelings of youth stimulate to the 
pursuit of pleasure, but held her sway by means of a powerful and 
educated mind, and that fair proportion of elegaut intrigue upon 
which the busy exchange of fashionable life so much depends. She 
had invited a select party of her friends for the purpose of consider- 
ing some secret matters of state importance, which was suddenly 
interrupted by the announcement of the Count de Vaudrey. 

Henry was superbly dressed in a court costume of crimson velvet 
embroidered with gold, and made his salutation with an air of calm- 
ness and dignity which produced the greater impression upon the 
fair bosoms. of the assembled guests, as "it was the most unexpected. 
The Baroness de Cernan had just entered her twentieth year, and 

was beautiful as an angel. She, more than any of the ladies present, 
felt indignant at the proud bearing of the count, but could not sup- 
press an agitation in his presence > and a wonder at the splendour of 
his appearance which shed a fight blush of crimson o’er her cheek and 
heightened the brilliancy of her charms. This was not unobserved 
hy Henry, and he determined to make use of it; though from his 
cold and polite deportment no suspicion could be entertained of the 
impression which he had received. He hardly addressed himself to 
her during the whole evening, and bowed frigidly as the party broke 
up, and she was conducted by her husband to the carriage. 

The Count de Vaudrey ‘had been engaged by the Countess 
d’Emard to execute a favour for the Baron de Cernan, which re- 
quired that he should apply to his friend the Marshall de Castries, 
his majesty’s prime minister. He had too contrived to ascertain that 
the baroness was engaged to dine with Madame la Maréchale on the 
following day. It was not therefore so astonishing that the Count 
de V audrey should be sustaining a lively conversation with the Mar- 
chioness de la Vaillé, who sat upon his right at the table of the 
Marshall de Castries, while upon his left sat ‘the Baroness de Cernan, 
responding in unconnected phrases to the observations of an old 
counsellor opposite, while her main attention was eng: aged by the 
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witty sallies of the count. Henry appeared to avoid entering into 
conversation with her; and, as she had determined to revenge herself 
for his coldness the previous evening, she was still more mortified 
by not finding occasion in rebuffing his advances. 

Nearly opposite to Henry sat an English officer, of noble figure 
and fine expression of feature. He appeared absent and melancholy, 
and did not seem aware that he was a guest at the dinner-table of a 
powerful minister, where all was gaiety and happiness. “ Do you 
know,” said Cecile, addressing the counsellor, “ who that officer is 2?” 


5 . . 
“ Yes, Madam. He is Sir George Gordon, lieutenant in the English 


army, a prisoner of war. His warratit of freedom has just been signed ; 
and he may now return to his native country as early as he please.” 
“It is extraordinary to see a prisoner at the moment of being pre- 
sented with his liberty so sorrowful.” “ Sorrowful, indeed,” answered 
the counsellor, “ one would think he was oppressed by some dreadful 
misfortune.” ‘Cannot you guess, counsellor, you so well versed in 
the affairs of men?” ‘“ Alas! Madam, one had needs be a sorcerer, 
a magician—” “Sorcerer! what would I not give to be a sorceress, 
a fairy, to read the inmost pages of the heart,” cried Cecile, looking 
mechanically towards Henry; “to know, for instance, the secret 
misery which seems to overwhelm this poor Englishman. Indeed I 
feel most curious to know his history, I would give much to discover 
his tale of woe.” 

Henry did not permit a single syllable of this conversation to 
escape him, and easily succeeded in leading the curiosity of Madame 
de la Vaillé to the same expression of desire. ‘“ When I was young, 
ladies,” said he, addressing himself to Madame de la Vaillé and Cecile, 
“IT would have sworn to possess myself of the secret which you are 
curious to know. In hearing a lady express such a wish nothing 
should have prevented my discovery either by talent, confidence, or 
force. But at my age, turning to Cecile, one loses the romance of 
early days, and we leave such matters to youthful scions who have 
yet to establish their credit.” 

Further conversation was interrupted by the entrance of the mar- 
shali’s secretary, who presented despatches detailing a battle which 
had ensued between the Iphigenia and a part of the fleet of Admiral 
Rodney, in which the Iphigenia had proved victorious. The mar- 
shall’s delight upon such news had induced him to read the intelli- 
gence to the company, forgetting at the moment the presence of 
Sir George, to whom he most politely apologized. Sir George 
appeared confused, and replied hesitatingly, for he had been so much 
engaged with his own sorrow that he had not heard a syllable of the 
communication. *Tis strange, thought Henry to himself; so melan- 
choly, so pale, his brow furrowed with care, I begin to feel with the 
ladies ; I must learn the cause of all this wretchedness. 

They all arose from the table ; the marshall proceeded to the king 
to make him acquainted with the joyful news, and Henry, presenting 
his hand to the marchioness, led her to the drawing-rooms. ‘ Do 
you know this English officer?” enquired Henry of his friend the 
Duke de Saint-Ouen. “ Very well,” answered Saint-Ouen, “ I met 
him at Genlis’s, where he was a frequent visitor—an excellent card- 
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player—he is Sir George Gordon.” “ Aye, aye! | have often heard 
of him; then La Jaille captured his brig. He is a gallant seaman, and 
intrepid as a lion. You must introduce me, I am anxious to be 
acquainted with him.” ‘ Nothing is more easy,” answered Saint- 
Quen, as they approached Sir George, who was leaning abstractedly 
against a window. “ All is well,” thought Henry, “ the Baroness de 
Cernan is aroused to the highest point of excitement, only succeed 
in obtaining Sir George’s secret and she is mine.” 

The Count de Vaudrey found much more difficulty than he had 
expected in subduing the chilling politeness of Sir George ; his per- 
sonal offers of friendship, and compliments upon his engagement 
with La Jaille, were alike unsuccessful in approaching the desired 
secret. And, upon Henry’s offering him his hand with his most 
cordial wellwishes, Sir George took it with emotion, expressed his 
thanks, regretted that he was unable to avail himself of his genero- 
sity, and retired from the apartment. 

Henry stood confounded for an instant; and he next saw him by 
the side of Sir George at the foot of the grand staircase of the prince’s 
gallery. ‘‘ You must not escape me so,” cried Henry, holding Sir 
George by the arm, “ I want to speak with you.” ‘ What have you 
to say to me, count?” said the Englishman with the most disconcert- 
ing calmness, ‘* Why! I wish to say—” “I listen, Sir,” said Sir 
George. Henry, seeing his advances thus oars | repulsed, began 
to despair of success, when a bright thought flashed across his mind. 
“TI have to tell you, Sir,” said he eagerly, “that I must demand an 
explanation from you, on the subject of the engagement of your 
brig; but let us retire to the garden.” The Englishman listened 
with attention. ‘ Yes, Sir,” continued Henry, “ my friend the Mar- 
quis de la Jaille told me that you fired upon him at the moment 
that he came unsuspectingly within your luff, and when you 
had hauled down your ensign,—and that this unfairness on your 
part alone gave you the advantage of the battle.” Sir George’s 
cheeks coloured, his eyes brightened with excitement, as he listened 
to this accusation ; he nevertheless answered Henry calmly, “ Count 
de Vaudrey, the Marquis de la Jaille is a liar!’ “A liar!” cried 
Henry, “a liar! do you know that this insult is personal” “Take 
it, Sir, as you translate it. Your conversation has been for some time 
most annoying to me.” “ Follow me then, Sir,” said Henry. “It 
must be moonlight in the avenue of Saint-Cloud; we will repair to 
the residence of the Prince de Montbarry, who has company, and 
seek seconds.” “I am at your service, count,” answered Sir George, 
making a salutation, I shall indeed be unfortunate if I do not gain 
this precious secret now, thought Henry, for this Englishman in- 
terests me extremely, and I never felt so lively an impression of 
friendship for any man. In two minutes after their arrival at the 
prince’s, two carriages rolled rapidly along the road to Paris: in one 
was Lord Fellows and Sir George Gordon; in the other the Count 
de Vaudrey and Marquis Rullecourt. They stopped near the chateau 
of Chenil-neux. “ As soon as you please,” said Sir George, placing 
himself before the count. The seconds gave the signal and the 
swords of the opponents clashed. Henry was evidently the better 
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fencer of the two, and avoided the chance of wounding his antago- 
nist vitally, his object being merely to wound him slightly. But, for 
an instant afier he had guarded successfully an attack from his adver- 
sary, he neglected the riposte. Sir George took advantage of the 
delay, and aimed so sudden a thrust against the unguarded chest of 
his antagonist that Henry fell. “ Enough, enough, gentlemen,” ex- 
claimed the seconds. ‘Alas! Sir,” cried Sir George, “ why did 

ou so unreasonably provoke me? I swear to you by ny honour 
that a very different feeling than that of hate induced me to accept 
your challenge.” “ Par Dieu! and me too,” replied Henry, feebly, 
“and on that account—” He could say no more, but fainted from loss 
of blood. Four hours afterwards he was in his own hotel at Paris, 
in the care of his surgeons. 

The day after the duel the Count de Vaudrey was sleeping in the 
large apartment hung with red damask, where he had received the 
astronomer. Rumphius was still there, resting on his elbow and 
reading with attention an immense folio, turning at the same time a 
tea-spoon in a cup which stood on the table by his side. The hand 
which moved the spoon, the arm which moved the hand, all woved 
together producing an automaton rotation that must have worked 
wonders at the bottom of the cup., “ Ah! mon Dieu! what have 
you been about ?” exclaimed the old valet Grosbois in a great fright, 
as he pulled the savant by the cuff of his coat. “Hey! who is it? 
what’s the matier? I am—lI have just finished—lI am only examin- 
ing what the most reverend father Hortius, in his remarks upon 
Brahma, thinks of Gourou. Tarpa Gamana, who treats the ques- 
tion, whether one may take the wife of one’s Goron or—” said the 
astronomer gazing vacantly at Grosbois and stirring still more sedu- 
lously in the cup. “ But, M. Rumphius, it is quite useless to make 
such a clatter with your spoon in that cup; see there, it’s empty, and 
you have upset the syrup and the draught upon the table; and there 
too, all upon the carpet; ’tis always so, M. Rumphius, when I ask 
you to do any thing.” 

“Dear me; so it is, M. Grosbois,” said Rumphius, as he pro- 
ceeded to verify the fact; ‘‘I have upset it all, over the margin of 
the cup. Well, well! there is a symbol in the Veikoula exactly 
similar. The juice of the palm-tree falls by the side of the basin, 
says the ritual of Brahma ; the Nittia-Carma, the juice of the palm 
falls——” “We have nothing to do with the juice of the palm, M. 
Rumphius; the count ought to have had his medicine an hour ago.” 
“ But, Grosbois, the great and genuine Gorou—” At this moment 
Henry awoke and interrupted the astronomer’s digression. ‘“ Where 
am 1? What time is it? Is it might or day?” enquired Henry. 
“Thank God, he speaks again,” said a voice, and Sir George ap- 
proached the wounded count. ‘ Bravo! Sir George, I am delighted 
to see you; but you have a strong wrist; but it’s all quite right, I 
think.” “ Yes, yes,” said Sir George, “there is no danger; the 
surgeons hive ae ie all well, a rib has been violently thrust. 
Therefore, fear not; adieu; I wished to see you before I left, and 
now that I fear not for your life, adieu.” “ You are then returning 
to England?” said Henry. ‘ Leave us, Rumphius. I must request 
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you to listen to me a moment, Sir George. When I saw you for the 
first time, your reputation as a gallant seaman was already known to 
me; and the admiration which I felt for your courage and your bril- 
liant combat inspired me with the singular interest which I feel for 
you. I moreover read upon your features that you were the victim 
of some deeply-rooted sorrow. In the hope of drawing from you a 
confidence which would have enabled me to be useful to you, I made 
advances which were properly repelled, for you could not know me 
sufficiently to entrust me with the secret of your grief. I therefore 
attempted another means; and in calumniating my poor friend La 
Jaille, who admires your loyalty more than any ‘other man breathing, 
I found an opportunity of fighting with you; I determined not to 
wound you, but act only upon the defensive. It is true 1 placed my 
life in hazard, but I am little accustomed to reflect upon inconveni- 
ences of that sort. Now you will ask me what my interest for your 
welfare has to do with this duel? I will explain it to you, Sir 
George. In France, as soon as two gentlemen have crossed their 
swords for a misfortune, they become friends for life and for death ; 
for mutual confidence such an occurrence is equal to twenty years of 
intimacy. Therefore, Sir George, as we have now been intimate for 
twenty years, can you think me a worthy depositary of your secret ? 
and you suffer, I am certain, because you are perhaps without a friend 
in whom you may confide. Therefore, Sir Geo rge, if it be possible 
for you to open your heart without inflicting a "wound upon your 
honour or betraying a sacred vow, [ beseech you do so, in the name 
of friendship ; for I would not display so indomitable an obstinacy in 
attempting to render myself worthy of your confidence, did not a 
secret presentiment assure me that I might be useful to you. Is ita 
mistress that you would possess? we will carry her off. Is it a 
troublesome husband? we will engage him. Is it—?” 

“So much generosity shall not be lost,” answered said George, 
interrupting Henry. “Since you will know this secret that ou; cht to 
die with me, you shall hear it. I have played, Sir, I have played on 
promise, and have lost a considerable sum, four thousand louis. 
Lord Gordon, my father, is governor of the East Indies; it is im- 
possible for me to collect the sum necessary to pay this debt of honour 
before my departure, for | must return to. England instantly or incur 
the disgrace of a coward. I went to Lord de Castries in the hope of 
meeting our ambassador ; unfortunately he is absent from Versailles. 
To hin alone could I unfold my heart: our relation by family per- 
mits it. This is my secret, Sir; and as to-morrow I must pay, and 
depart, and am elle to-morrow [ am dishonoured, this night 
I must die. Now then, Sir, you know all; adieu, and many thanks 
for your interest in my behalf. I shall die content with the reflection 
that | am regretted by another friend.” 

“ Parbleu t I was quite certain,” exclaimed Henry, “ that your con- 
fidence would be of use, and if not to yourself, at the least, to me.” 
Sir George gazed with surprise upon the count. “ Yes, indeed, 
truly, we may as intimate friends converse on family matters; listen 
to me then, my dear George. I have 50,000 crowns a year and an 
honest stew: ard. which about doubles my income. I am on shore not 
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more than six months out of two years; it avails nothing to toss my 
money out of the window. I always contrive to have several thousand 
louis in hand, and, without even taking that into consideration, I have 
an old miserly uncle, the bishop of Surville, who is immensely rich, 
and always complains to me that his relationship as uncle is a mere 
sinecure. Now see, Sir George, how you can oblige me very much, 
The funds in France are not over secure; and I have long wished 
to be able to invest some property in the Kast India Company of 
England ; now, as your father is Governor of India, be good enough 
to arrange this affair for me. I will give pe a bill at sight for 
100,000 francs on Bourette, and you will be doing me an extraordi- 
nary favour in transacting this commission in the East India Com- 
pany’s office.” Sir George stepped back. ‘“ Refuse me not,” cried 
Henry with emotion; “ may I not be one day prisoner of war in 
England ? Come, be not selfish, Sir George ; do you hesitate in doing 
me a service? On my honour [ promise you not to prove ungrate- 
ful, should I ever be happy enough to meet the occasion of being 
useful to you in return.” 

There was so much delicacy in the manner in which this offer was 
made that Sir George was unable to refuse. He seized Henry's 
offered hand, while an unwonted tear stole from the eyelids of ‘ 
noble pair. They read each other’s soul, and Sir George accepted. 
For with hearts such as these there is neither benefactor nor obliged ; 
the happiness of giving only measures the happiness of the giver. 
Sir George started the same day for England, after having paid his 
debt. Henry, left to his meditations, rubbed his hands with delight 
as he exclaimed, “ Par Dieu! I knew I would possess the secret ; now 
then is Cecile mine.” 

But we must return to the little chamber on the third pair opposite 
the Hotel de Vaudrey. The unfortunate Duchess of Almeda was 
still its inmate. She had been made acquainted with all the circum- 
stances connected with the duel of the count, and had early assured 
herself of the nature of the wound. Indeed an inward and powerful 
presentiment convinced her that he could not be snatched trom her 
vengeance by death. It would have been easy to kill him, had that 
alone sufficed for the Spaniard’s vengeance, that would have been 
happiness itself compared with the fulfilment of her fearful designs, 
and the day arrived when their execution was to be attempted. 
“The Princess de Vaudemont gives a ball the day after to-morrow 
in her gardens,” exclaimed Rita after a pause. ‘ Yes, Madame.” 
“ Listen then, Perez, to my project. The Count de Saint-Germain 
has rendered magic fashionable, and a féte is rarely given now with- 
out its magician. You must see the intendant of the princess, and 
tell him that an Italian will fulfil this office, that he seeks for no 
payment, and wishes only to make himself known by the reputation 
of his science. I will personate this Italian. My costume will be m 
disguise. The whole court will be there. He also will be there; 
and I mistake much if he be not among the first to enquire into 
futurity ; then, Perez, I shall say to him, ‘ Thy star is fatal to them 
thou lovest or whose fortune thou seekest to possess; in three days, 
thy friend, Lelia, and the Bishop de Surville are no more; like, as 
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thy hate hath slain thy brother, and as thy love destroyed the 
duchess.’ ” 

“You may conceive his disdain and raillery; but if thou art 
devoted to me, Perez, in three days it shall all happen as I have 
predicted.” 

“TIT await only thy commands, Madame.” “The Chevalier de 
l’Eprin, Perez, his friend, this loyal gentleman, who engaged him- 
self so nobly in this honourable league against a poor woman,—this 
chevalier, I say, in visiting Madame de Valentinois, passes by the 
side of some deep and dismal quarries, and generally alone.” ‘’Tis 
so, Madame,” answered Perez, with a peculiar curl in the upper 
lip, at the same time patting the broad forehead of his enormous 
greyhound ; “and here is Etrik who has many times seized a bull by 
the throat, and trust me, Madame, do I but give the word the brave 
beast would not fail to hold the strongest horse by the throat, or fix 
him by the flank ; and if the horseman should perchance be wending 
near the startling precipice or rugged quarry’s brink—there would 
be peril, Madame—the rider's death would be certain.” “ Yes, yes, 
Perez, Etrik is a gallant hound, but Lelia?” “She takes me for a 
Peruvian, Madame, and by force of gold promises to receive me 
to-morrow.” “The poisons of José Orbez are sure, leave no trace 
behind, and act at the appointed time by increasing or diminishing 
the dose.” 

“°Tis well, tis all well,” exclaimed Rita eagerly, “ and now for the 
bishop.” ‘This poor old man, what has he done to offend me? 
Why should he be my victim? Alas! Perez, ’tis indeed dreadful.” 
This burst of feeling was soon at an end; Rita had suffered too much 
herself not to be able to subdue an ill-timed impression of compas- 
sion. ‘ We will follow the Bishop de Surville to his chateau, Perez. 
Once then in the village, thou or [ will find the means of approach- 
ing him; then—” 

At this moment a violent knocking was heard at the street door, 
succeeded by the rattle of musquetry upon the pavement, and a 
commanding voice exclaimed, “ Open, in the king’s name !” 

* * ** * 

The little chamber was presently filled by twenty soldiers of the 
watch commanded by a sergeant of gendarmes. They were en- 
gaged, some in whispering low to each other and pointing towards 
Rita; others in examining the furniture of the room. Seated at the 
little table was a man of vulgar appearance, fat and dirty, clad in a 
greasy black gown: the commissary of police. Before him stood 
Rita and Perez. “ Your names?” enquired insolently the little black 
man. “Perez de Sibeyra.” “Business?” ‘“ Negociant.” ‘ Oh, 
negociant ; very fine, a pretty merchandise ; your papers?” “1 have 
lost them.” “Exactly, that’s what I expected. And you, la belle? 
Come take away your hands and do not conceal that handsome face ; 
your name? Speak then,” said the commissary passionately, as he 
raised himself to pull down the hands which concealed the face of 
the duchess. “ Wretch! touch her not,” cried Perez as he rushed 
towards the commissary. ‘Secure him, pinion him,” said the little 
black mancalmly. “ You refuse then to speak, Madame! ’tis well ; 
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we shall see if the diet and discipline St. Lazarus will work an effect 
upon you; once in the bridewell, you can make up your mind. Let 
her be secured.” When this part of the ceremony was completed, 
Rita’s desk was examined ; the immense sums of money contained 
in it made the little man’s eyes sparkle with delight, as he exclaimed, 
“Ah! ah! a theft; for certain a robbery.” Perez's solicitations for 
his mistress were vain. They were marched between the soldiers 
to their imprisonment. 
* ma - * * 

In a magnificent bourdoir, ornamented with white satin hangings, 
embroidered with large damask roses, and fringed with silver lace, 
interspersed with large pearls, upon a large ottoman lay the divinity 
of this fairy scene luxuriously reclined. Instruments of music were 
scattered here and there, superb china vases, filled with choicest 
flowers, were tastefully disposed around the apartment; delicious 
perfumes mingled in the air ; and the subdued light beaming through 
the painted oriel window, gave to the enchanting scene the warm 
blush of a summer sunset. 

“A letter from the Count de Vaudrey, for the Baroness de Cer- 
nan,” said a powdered valet, as he handed a scented billet to his lady. 
Cecile took it eagerly : it was from Henry. 

“ Atdinner, at the Marshall de Castries, you said. ‘ What would I 
not give to know the secret cause of grief which preys on that poor 
Englishman’s heart!’ These words, unimportant to you, but precious 
for me, since they expressed your wishes, I remembered. The secret 
I have discovered. When may I tell it you?” 

This, then, is the cause of his duel with the Englishman,” cried the 
baroness, “and for me. I, who thought myself” despised ! delight- 
ful!’ She ran tothe table, and wrote in haste, “ Instantly !” rang 
the bell, and handing the billet to the lacquey, said, ‘“‘ For the Count 


de Vaudrey.” 
* 


* * * x 


The laconic answer was far on its way before she bethought her- 
self on the indiscretion of her proceeding, and she was indecisive as to 
the manner in which she should receive the count, when he was sud- 


denly announced. 
* * * * * 

“ And this was Sir George’s secret,” said Cecile, seated by Henry's 
side ; ‘‘ the secret which you feared not to snatch from him at the 
peril of his life ; and that to gratify a vain caprice—and that for me.” 

The count wasted not the time that he passed by the side of Cecile. 
He was too well practised in the stratagems of love not to destroy 
the weak barriers which Cecile had vainly hoped would ensure her 
defence. The avowal which she hoped to command from him was 
yielded spontaneously by herself. She discovered her weakness when 
retreat was impossible, and had scarcely wiped the tear drops from 
her lovely cheeks when the Baron arrived. 

“I come from Versailles, Count,” said the baron, “ and bring you 
despatches from the marshal; they are of importance. Madame de 
Cernan will excuse you.” ‘’Tis the order for my immediate de- 
parture ; [am to join my ship at Brest, and there await my orders. 
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The order is prompt,” added he, as he exchanged a look with the ba- 
roness. “Ah!” said the Baron, “how can I be ready in forty-eight 
hours?” We do not, as I imagine, Baron, go to sea immediately. In a 
note appended to my commission is a hint from the marshal that I 
am ordered thus early to Brest to superintend the fit-out and direct 
the equipment of my frigate. We propose to organize a new system 
of artillery.” “In that case,” replied the baron, “I shall have time 
to arrange my affairs. But I must leave you, Madame, it is the hour 
of meeting at the club.” 

* * * * * 

“‘In two days, then. you depart ?” said Cecile. 

‘I depart,” said Henry, gaily,“ and take with me your husband. 
You ought to be obliged to me for that, for I shall ensure the happi- 
ness of some fortunate lover. Ah! parbleu,—I guessed aright,” ex- 
claimed Henry, as he unfolded a half-burnt letter which lay within 
the grate. ‘ Was I wrong, then, in disbelieving your protestations?” 
“ This letter from Colonel de St. Cyr contains nothing that I fear to 
avow,” replied Cecile. ‘‘ He corresponded with me before I knew 
you ; his letters are full of delicate friendship, nothing more. But 
you will not believe me; you will not believe in my affection,” cried 
Cecile, bursting into tears, ‘Yes, Cecile, I will believe thy love if 
thou wilt grant me indubitable proof. You say you love me ; prove 
it then. . two days I quit for a hazardous warfare; I may never 
see you again. Let me then bear the conviction within my breast 
that I have once been loved—and truly loved. The sacrifice is im- 
mense, Cecile, but I demand it of you as an atheist demands a mira- 
cle from heaven that he may believe ;” and Henry kissed Cecile’s 
hands and seemed to shed tears. 

“Tis impossible,” exclaimed Cecile, urged to despair; “ it must 
never be. Besides, the preparations for the voyage will keep, the 
baron near me more than ever.” P 

“ A pretext,” said Henry. ‘‘ Good God, Henry! a pretext; no.” 

“If then it be no pretext, Cecile, I have thought on a mean of re- 
moving your husband. You have often written to St. Or 2” «T have 
said it.” “He has your letters?” “I believe so.” “ You have his ?” 
“Yes.” “Nothing in them can compromise you?” “ No, no, no, 
here they are, read them.” “ Well, then, when your husband shall 
return, throw yourself at his feet, confess your correspondence, tell 
him that at the moment of his departure for America you would dis- 
cover to him a secret which disturbs your peace. Tell him you have 
been imprudent ; that you have stopped at the edge of the abyss at 
the moment you might have fallen. Give him the letters to prove it 
to him, and request him to place you in a convent during his ab- 
sence.” “Well?” “Then request him to obtain your letters from 
the colonel, and return his. Implore him to start for Nevers imme- 
diately, and we shall gain twenty-four hours to ourselves, Cecile, and 
you will ensure the future confidence of the baron.” ‘ Good hea- 
vens !” exclaimed Cecile, “ the demon of darkness alone could have 
inspired such ideas. The scheme is infamous. God forbid that I 
should ever consent. I will not; never. Rather may you doubt my 


love.” 
$T 2 
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The next morning the Baron de Cernan was posting along the road 
to Nevers. 

* * * * * * 

At the end of the Faubourg St. Antoine was situated a dismal 
building which was called at that time U'hépital, and was used as the 
retreat of vicious females and such as had been convicted of petty 
thefts. In that building was confined the Duchess of Alméda. On 
this night, dark and rainy, the circuit of that wretched dwelling ap- 
peared deserted. A narrow winding passage encircled the foot of 
the wall of one of the outer courts of the prison. In this passage was 
aman, wrapped in a dark mantle. His eye was ever and anon di- 
rected towards the top of the wall, and he listened to the slightest 
sound with seeming anxiety, as if he expeeted some signal. After 
about a quarter of an hour, a stone, to which was affixed a long cord, 
fell at the feet of the man. He seized the stone, throwing off his 
cloak, and gave a slight pull, which was immediately returned from 
the other side. Then Perez, for it was he, quickly affixed a knotted 
rope to the extremity of the cord, which was gradually drawn across 
the wall. Atthis instant the rain pattered with redoubled violence, 
and the sudden gusts of wind raised a thick mist which added still 
more to the horror of the night. A second stone fell near to Perez, 
which he immediately seized, and by the impression made upon the 
rope, he felt that the prisoner had commenced to mount on the oppo- 
site side. 

But what was his horror when the rope yielded suddenly to his weight 
and came in a great measure into his hands; and a heavy fall was 
dimly heard through the wall. He applied his ear vainly against the 
stone; all was silent. The prisoner had lost his footing, and had 
fallen wounded —perhaps killed. 

A new hope awakened Perez to life when another stone fell near 
tohim. The rope was again stretched by the mounting weight, and 
in a few minutes Perez kneeled at the feet of the Duchess of Alméda. 

The rain still poured down in pitiless torrents. Rita, fainting with 
fatigue and pain, supported herself upon her faithful servant’s arm. 
There was no coach to be found, and Perez feared for the life of his 
mistress. 

Suddenly a coach turned from one of the small streets in that re- 
mote district, and moved towards them. “ Stop!” said Perez. The 
coachman answered not. ‘‘ Stop! stop! if your coach is disengaged,” 
repeated Perez. At the sound of his voice the window of the coach 
was lowered. “I am full,” roared the coachman, as he urged on his 
horses, which Perez was now holding by the reins. ‘“ We must on,” 
cried the duchess, advancing towards the window. A head imme- 
diately appeared at the window, exclaimed, “ Mortdieu, if you value 
your life, Sir, move on.” - The unhappy Rita shrieked with surprise 
and horror, and fell backwards on the pavement. ”Twas he! ’twas 
Henry, with Cecile enveloped in his ample roquelaire. 

*T was a magnificent sight to behold the roadstead of Brest in the 
early part of January 1781. Twenty-five ships of the line and 
nine frigates were riding at their moorings, whilst a considerable 


D 
number of smaller vessels were anchored here and there, or were 
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cruizing between the land and the fleet. In the very midst of this 
forest of masts lay the Count de Vaudrey’s beautiful frigate La 
Sylphide. 

The first lieutenant, John Thomas, was standing on the poop, 
observing with attention the signals which were rapidly transferred 
from a watch-tower, which stood upon a projecting point on the 
north-west, to the marine telegraph on the tower of Brest. At this 
moment the distant booming of artillery was heard in the direction 
of the watch-tower; “ It must be the Minerva,” exclaimed the lieu- 
tenant, “‘ contending with a superior force.” The rest of the officers 
had by this time assembled round the lieutenant, and were eagerly 
conjecturing the locality of the combat, and the chanées of the en- 
gagement. 

They were suddenly aroused from their discussion by the sentry 
announcing the approach of the commander, Indeed, they were all 
so much occupied in watching the signals, that the captain’s barge 
was within two cables’ length of the ship before she was perceived. 
The crew were rowing rapidly, and almost before the main ropes 
could be thrown over the side, the barge was alongside, and Henry 
on deck. 

“The admiral has given orders to the Vengeur and the Thun- 
derer to sail instantly,” exclaimed the count to his first lieutenant. 
“A French frigute is sustaining an unequal encounter with two 
English frigates. You must despatch for sea; the commander of 
the Thunderer has already called all hands.” 

“‘My trumpet,” said he to a messenger ; and turning to the lieu- 
tenant, “ the wind’s fair and we have the ebb tide, Sir, you must put 
a spring upon the cable, and pass a hawser through the quarter-port 
on the starboard side; then cut the cable and away.” 

“Cut the cable,” exclaimed the lieutenant, “ how shall we replace 
it, Sir ?” 

“The English have always plenty,” said Henry gaily; “and if 
they hav’n’t, their first frigate will serve us as a mooring buoy.” 

“The spring is passed around the capstan,” reported Saint Sau- 
veur to Henry. The count raised his trumpet to his mouth and 
exclaimed, “ Stand by there to hoist the gib, and set the fore-sail ; 
and heave briskly upon the spring.” Then seeing the ship suffi- 
ciently paid off, he cried, “ Stand by to hoist the flying gib and cut 
the cable ;—cut there !” 

“ Now cut the spring—cut away,” cried Henry, in a tone of voice 
that showed with what pleasure he gave the order. 

The Sylphide keeled lightly to the breeze, then luffed to the 
wind, and made a board towards the Mingen rock to clear the road- 
stead. This manceuvre had been so well and so expeditiously 
executed that the Thunderer was still lying at her anchors, while 
the Sylphide had cleared the strait. The ship of the line, as if 
piqued at the promptitude with which the frigate had executed the 
order of the admiral, made a signal to the Sylphide to back her 
sails and lay to; for the commander of this ship being the oldest 
captain of the fleet, had the little squadron under his orders, and 
carried the broad pennant. 
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The Thunderer was soon under weigh and hoisted the signal for 
the chase; “ All hands to quarters,” cried the count, addressing the 
crew, “ Hurrah, my boys, farewell to France ; now for your enemies, 
let us fight bravely for our king.” 

“ Vive le roi,” 5 ene the crew with all their force. The count 
left the ship in charge of his lieutenant and descended to the main 
deck to inspect the preparations for action. 

“« Why are you pale, Sir?” enquired he somewhat harshly of the 
second gunner on the leeward quarter, who was supporting himself 
by his gun. ‘I have just recovered from illness, Sir,” answered the 
man. “From what illness?” ‘ From this, Sir,” returned the man, 
as he laid bare his breast and pointed to a newly healed wound. 
“Why did you leave the hospital then?” ‘ Because the surgeon 
told me that I only required exercise to get strong again, so I chose 
that of the cannon, Sir, for I know I shall have exercise enough in 
fighting the English.” “Your name?” “Lucas, Sir!” Henry 
patted the man on the back as he continued his round. 

“Your battery is in excellent order,” said the count, addressing 
the gunner. “And I hope that you have not embarked any of that 
vile ammunition, nails and broken iron, that make such horrible 
wounds.” “Yes, Sir,” answered the gunner, “a quarter of the 
charge is of that kind.” ‘ Then,” said the count, turning to Mouval, 
“TI desire that such ammunition be used on board my ship only as a 
last resource ; it is no better than heavy shot for combat, but it pro- 
duces such distressing effects, that I consider its use an unpardonable 
cowardice.” 

The count was interrupted by a noisy uproar on the forecastle, 
and as he proposed finishing his inspection with that part of the ship, 
he hastened towards the fore-hatchway. In stepping up, he was 
nearly overturned by a man rushing violently against him, and 
seizing the steps for the purpose of securing his flight; it was the 
philosopher Rumphius. Rumphius was half through the hatchway ; 
the other half was grasped forcibly by his brother Sulpice, who 
endeavoured in vain to keep him back. ‘ How’s this, master ?” en- 
quired Henry, “ why do you disobey my commands; why do you 
not remain as I desired you in the hold, where you would be in 
safety ?” 

“| hear, Count,” answered Rumphius calmly, “ that we are going 
to have an engagement, in which the men will fall on all sides like 
grains of maize shaken from their stem by the spirit of Naraca, as 
Patala describes. So I conceived that I might try an experiment, 
which I have long time had in my mind, of seeking the means of 
measuring the velocity of the displacement of air, produced by the 
detonation of the artillery.” “ You are out of your mind, my worthy 
master,” answered Henry; “the shots—you have not once bethought 
yourself of the shots. Return then to your cabin ; and do not again 
show yourself on deck till after the engagement.” Henry now turned 
his attention to the cockpit; the surgeon disposed his instruments of 
pain with the most imperturbable calmness, while he abused his assist- 
ants for not using more diligence. ‘“ Have you all you are likely to 
require, Doctor?” enquired the count. “ Every thing, Sir.” “I need 
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not then,” continued Henry, “recommend the wounded to your 
assiduous care, but should any come down that are not wounded, 
though I do not expect it, give them over to the master-at-arms, that 
they may be immediately shot.” 

On his return on deck, the Sylphide was considerably a-head of the 
two ships; the cannonading was not heard so distinctly, and the 
telegraphs had ceased to communicate signals, “ Another tack, 
Lieutenant : we cannot carry more sail, so wet the canvass. That 
perhaps will give us one or two knots more.” 

“ The fire pump is not rigged, Sir,” answered Thomas. “ How’s 
that, Sir? I expect it to be in constant readiness, under my orders.” 
‘It shall be attended to, Sir.” 

By this time the Sylphide had approached very near to the point 
de Vouessant ; and iad learnt from the signals on the telegraph, 
that the French frigate had escaped from her enemies by entering a 
most dangerous passage, where the English vessels could not dare to 
pursue. Signals from the Thunderer ordered her to keep out to 
sea, and serve as decoy to the English vessels, to bring them out 
from beneath the Cape, and lead them into the track of the two 
larger ships. The English ships soon perceived the frigate, and, 
trusting in their superior force, made sail towards her. The Syl- 
phide luffed up in the wind to approach the enemy, until they were 
hardly more than a quarter of a mile apart; then, as if undecided, 
gradually slackened sail. The English, on the other hand, pressed 
all canvass, brought their broadsides to bear, and fired two shots, 
which fell at a short distance from the frigate. The Sylphide, ap- 
pearing to be for the first time sensible of the approach of danger, 
bent all her canvass, and made all sail towards the fatal point, where 
the two ships lay concealed. The English frigates imitated the 
maneeuvre of the Sylphide, and pursued her closely for the purpose 
of placing her between two fires, and preventing her from regaining 
port. But scarcely had they doubled Cape Porclus before the Syl- 
phide veered suddenly round, ran out to windward, hoisted the royal 
ensign of France, and fired a broadside in midships. The two ships 
were now seen bearing down with all sail upon the frigates; and 
finding themselves thus hemmed in on all sides, without the slightest 
chance of escape, the English frigates hauled down their colours after 
but aslight resistance. This unexpected expedition having terminated 
so satisfactorily, the flag-ship made signals to the count to go on board 
the Thunderer. “Bravo, Count de Vaudrey,” exclaimed the com- 
mander of the ship as Henry stepped on deck, “ you have executed 
our intentions admirably.” “I could have wished,” answered Henry, 
“to have avoided so inglorious a command.” ‘ Pshaw! man,” re- 
plied the commander, “it is fair war; one French frigate of four- 
and-twenty guns were ill matched with two English frigates of 
five-and-thirty. But I have despatches for you from the admiral, 
and you are not to break the seal until you reach the latitude of the 


Azores.” 
* . * a * 


% The sun had just set beneath the western clouds, and the shades 
of evening were beginning to creep over the face of nature, when 
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Henry was aroused from a dream of thoughtfulness by the sudden 
entrance of his second lieutenant, Mouval. ‘The watch-tower on 
the coast demands our number, Sir.” “ Well, give it, then,” said 
Henry, a little vexed at being at this moment disturbed in his reverie. 
‘‘ What is this curious watch-tower?” “It is the one recently estab- 
lished on the tower of Koat-ven, Sir,” answered Mouval; “see, Sir, 
you can see it from here.” 

It would be difficult to describe the sensation which this name, 
Noha at this moment, and in this train of mind, produced upon 

enry- He knit his brows, made a bow to his officer, and paced his 
cabin rapidly. But the transient emotions aroused by the appear- 
ance of Koat-ven, shaded in its present gloom, were felt by others as 
well as Henry. There was Rumphius, who had passed away many a 
long night upon its platform, examining the stars. There was Sulpice, 
too, who had also watched through long nights, anxious for his bro- 
ther’s safety. And there was Rita; and her squire. 

For Rita, still bent on revenge, had by the good management of 
Perez, been admitted on board under the title of supernumerary 
clerk to the purser. This post gave her power over the provisions 
for the ship’s company, oa she had conceived the horrible project 
of mixing poison with the food which was eaten by all but Henry, 
and in this way bring him beneath the bann of their suspicion. With 
this diabolical intention a large quantity of an African drug, Tshettik, 
of which she had studied the nature in the book of José Ortez, had 
been mixed with the bread and brandy. The effects were speedily 
evident among the men, and the prophecy of Ortez seemed all but 
accomplished: ‘“ Their faces shall become livid, and their sleep 
interrupted by horrid dreams ;- they shall lose their strength, their 
— the brave shall become cowards, and the hands of the young 
shake like palsied age; and they shall wax thin and appear like 
spectres; their tiie roll within their hollow orbs; and they 
shall die o’erwhelmed with the ghastly torments of distraction.” 

* * * * * 

In an obscure retreat at one extremity of the larboard wing were 
assembled a small knot of Bretons, who met in council every evening 
to converse upon the likely cause of their common misfortune. One 
among their number, who associated in his proper person an as- 
semblage of anomalous oddities, had amused himself by exciting the 
most powerful superstitious alarms in the minds of his companions. 
This person had contrived to make them believe that he had obtained 
the diploma of Lieutenant of Magic, and was capable of unfolding 
the most hidden mysteries, whee they would deposit in his hands 
certain monies and eatables with which he was obliged to fee the 
Captain of Magic. To add still more to their belief in his power, 
he hed made use of the strange language and strange conversation 


which frequently passed between Rita and Perez in their small cabin, 
when they believed themselves unheard and unnoticed. It was in 
reference to a late espionnage upon their movements, that the leader 
of this small party exclaimed, “I tell you that I saw him myself, 
through a small opening in the corner of the Spaniard’s cabin!” 
‘** What,” cried several voices at once, “saw the—the Devil!” “ Yes, 
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I saw him; he wore a large black mantle ; I thought I should have 
died of suffocation from the smell of sulphur that poured through the 
hole.” This last fact was convincing proof of Daniel’s assertion ; 
the heated and deceived minds of the party were still more inflamed 
against Perez; in whom they now saw the cause of all their 
miseries. 

+ * k * * 

A still dark night had succeeded to the fiery and threatening gleams 
of the setting sun. These signs betoken to the experienced mariner 
a coming storm, of which the light and fitful gusts that ever and 
anon chased each other through the sky, might be considered the 
certain forerunners. The storm had begun to rage with violence 
as the six Bretons had concluded their denunciations against Perez. 
The timbers creaked beneath the growing tempest; the rage of the 
mariners acquired new force in the prospect of a tempest adding 
still more to their woes. “Overboard with the Spaniard,” exclaimed 
Daniel; “we are lost unless we rid the ship of this devil’s hind.” 
“ Overboard with him,” responded his companions, In two minutes 
thereafter, the cabin door was burst open, and Perez dragged from 
within. Daniel seized the duchess by the throat, and forced his 
rosary around her neck; in the mean time the others had pinioned 
Perez ; they were then tied back to back, rolled in a large tarpaul- 
ing, enclosing two heavy shots; the foremost part of the main-deck 
was opened ; the mariners fell on their knees, took off their hats to 
offer up their prayers to the Virgin for delivering them from the 
power of sorcery; made the sign of the cross upon their breasts, 
and with a loud shout forced the fearful bundle into the sea ; it dis- 
appeared in the midst of the boiling element; thus terminated the 
wrongs of the Duchess of Alméda and her faithful esquire. 


THE STAR. 


Cxiear twinkling star! thou midnight sentinel ! 
Thou trembling beauty, floating ’mid the hush 
Of heaven’s azure vault ; in veiled ambush 
*Tis thine enchanted lot unseen to dwell, 
Wrapped in the slumbers of thy silent spell, 
While the bright sunbeams to the wild earth rush ; 
Yet, now, thou wak’st to gaze upon the blush 
Of folding flowers, and light the dew-dropp’d dell ; 
Fond mortals vowing by thy fairy ray, 
Whisper love tales ’neath the weeping willow ; 
’Tis by thy lamp when murk storms hold their sway, 
And hoarse and angry winds sweep o’er the billow, 
The toss’d bark stems her solitary way, 
Spirit watcher of the sailors’ pillow! U. 
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LETTERS FROM A CONTINENTAL TOURIST. 
(Continued from page 501 J 


Arter leaving the cathedral we paid a visit to the tomb of the 
Mareschal Saxe in the church of St. Thomas. It certainly is impos- 
ing in its appearance, but would excite little attention in any but 
a provincial town, where every thing hors du commun is viewed 
through microscopic glasses. It represents the marshal, surrounded 
by allegorical figures, stepping into the grave, which is held open by 
a skeleton for his reception. No doubt it is skilfully executed, but it 
is very far from being, as they call it, unique. A far more interest- 
ing sight was the mummy of a count of Nassau, whose body had been 
embalmed some four hundred years since, and was still in a state of 
perfect preservation, even to the lineaments of the face : nay, the hair 
on the upper lip was distinctly perceptible. The shoes were the same 
he actually wore; something like what we call Blucher boots in their 
cut, but with heels three inches high. The rest of his clothes were 
made after the model of those he was found in, and consisted of a very 
ordinary pair of brown breeches, with a doublet of the same, ruffles, 
frill collar, and slate-coloured silk stockings. In another glass-covered 
coffin near at hand was his daughter. ‘The face was much decayed. 
Perhaps it had not been varnished, as was the case with the father. 
Be that how it may, all the flesh had rotted away and left the bones 
only behind. The hands, however, were remarkably perfect, and on 
one of the fingers was, or seemed to be, a brilliant ring. The dress, 
which had not been changed, was of a light-blue silk, ornamented 
with flowers. Four centuries had not much injured the tints or tex- 
ture of the robe, and the colours of a bouquet attached to the forehead 
were scarcely faded. 

After the labours of the day (for even pleasure is fatiguing) both 
my companion and myself required some refreshment, and for that 
purpose entered the most respectable café we could find. Nothing 
could be more characteristic than this scene. At each of two billiard 
tables were posted two players, each of them smoking, not even lay- 
ing aside the pipe to make their stroke. Around them stood other 
smokers, watching and commenting on the games. At one of the 
tables was a party, smoking of course, but two of them, a sub-officer 
and‘a burgher, engaged in a game at cards. As the fortune varied, so 
varied their tempers ; and every turn in the favour of one seemed to 
give rise to an angry reclamation on the part of the other, or an ap- 

eal to the decision of the lookers-on. There was not an individual 
in the room who was not sucking tobacco smoke. Indeed, the pipe 
is anecessary appendage to a German; and the Alsatians, though 
French by law, are in manners and habits, in nature and appearance, 
thorough Germans. The pipe, I say, is as necessary an append- 
age to a German as ashirt to an Englishman. Morning, noon, and 
night, they are whiffing the vile weed through a foul tube redolent of 
the stale residue of successive years’ smoking, and scattering around 
them an effluvia indescribably offensive to the less blunted organs of 
their more cleanly visitors. 
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We returned to Kehl before nightfall, and left it for Carlsruh: by 
the Eilwagen at ten, which for once exceeded the pace of a tortoise, 
inasmuch as it traversed the ground at the rate of six miles per hour. 
At Carlsruhe my fellow voyager was to remain, in order to submit his 
passport to some necessary examinations, and obtain certain signa- 
tures to enable him to continue his journey. The Prussian minister at 
Berne had refused to sign his passport because he was an American ; 
I suppose on the plea, that a native of the United States lived under 
too free a government to render him a fitting person to travel in the 
territories of the despotic monarch of northern Germany. As I had 
friends to see at Heidelberg, I engaged a conveyance, and hurried on. 
My agreement with the voiturier was to be carried to Heidelberg for 
six florins, that is, about ten shillings English; he having liberty to 
take another traveller if he could find one, and to stop one hour on the 
road to refresh his horses. However, at eight in the morning I started 
alone, and arrived at Bruchsal, our baiting place, about fourteen 
miles from Karlsruhe, by half-past ten. After waiting here till my 
patience was exhausted, that is to say, twice the time agreed on, I 
at last insisted upon the fellow’s starting with or without another 
freight ; and by dint of scolding, in “sa and English, interlarded 
with such German as I could muster, enforced by sundry threats of an 
application to a magistrate, I contrived to get his high mightiness in 
motion by one o’clock, and reached Heidelberg in time tosee the cas- 
tle before sunset. 

While I am on the subject of voituriers, I may as well state, that 
without a very exact agreement and some firmness in resisting their 
attempts at imposition, you are sure to be egregiously cheated, for if 
you fall in with an honest, civil driver of horses, you have met with 
an exception to the rule. 

To return to Heidelberg. The ruins are magnificent, though 
when viewed from a distance the dingy red stone of which the castle 
is built gives it a gloomy aspect, and renders it somewhat difficult to 
trace the form. It has suffered severely, having been dismantled and 
in part blown up in 1692 by the French under Turenne, when he laid 
waste the palatinate, it being the seat of the Elector, husband of 
James the First’s daughter, from whom our present royal family de- 
rive their title to the British throne. Description and depiction 
have been lavished on these ruins, so that any minute particulars 
would be tedious. ‘To my mind the most lamentable part of the 
scene was the bruised and mutilated state of the marble ornaments, 
once the delight of princes, and now scarcely affording a resting-place 
for the birds who nestle in the walls. Among the legends connected 
with the castle is one of a princess who leaped from the top of the 
chapel to the platform beneath, where she has left a foot print at 
least twelve inches long and six inches deep in the stones. Another 
story tells of a knight and maiden whose plighted vows were disre- 

arded by some superior powers; wherefore, he, to cure his melan- 
choly, hung himself, and the lady, in despair, threw herself headlong 
from the terrace. Of course her ghost haunts the vicinity of the spot. 
In the cellars of the castle they show you the great tun, which every 
fool goes to see, because other fools have talked about it. I expended 
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a few kreutzers on this lion, and should recommend every one to 
avoid a similar expense, inasmuch as no pleasure is to be derived from 
its disbursement. They show you too the knight’s hall, and the inte- 
rior of the chapel, and an ivy tree the stem of which is as thick as a 
man’s thigh—a famous plant of the species. From the bridge over the 
Neckar is the best general view of the ruins, but it should be visited 
when the sun shines on them, so as to enlighten a little the dusky 
masses, which appear much too heavy when viewed from this spot. 
By far the most interesting object to me in Heidelberg was the 
Gasthof zum Ritten, or the Knight's Inn, which is the oldest house in 
the town, and is built as usual of red stone, but in a style of architec- 
ture as light and elegant as it is picturesque. I am surprised that it 
is not more frequently noticed by tourists. But let any traveller who 
admires its exterior be careful not to be led away by external beauty, 
for its accommodations are said to be worse than are commonly met 
with even in the worst hotels. 

My compagnon de voyage overtook me again this evening. His 
journey had been the reverse of agreeable. Heavy rains, which 
amended not the appearance of a very uninteresting road, which 
offers but one good view in its whole course, namely, Colmar, on the 
other side of the Rhine: and no one to exchange an idea with, for the 
postilion knew but one word of French or English, which was, “Yes.” 
Of this he was so proud, that he used it upon all occasions. Thus in 
answer to the oft-repeated question, ‘‘ This Heidelberg?” he invari- 
ably replied “ Yes ;” though, to the inexpressible mortification of the 
enquirer, he found the director of horses was only displaying his 
abilities as a linguist, and his acquaintance with the principles and 
practice of the English language. 


September 14th. 

We left Heidelberg shortly before noon, and arrived at Mannheim 
in time to embark in the steam-boat for Mentz. These Damp- 
schiffs, as they call them here, boast of a vastly superior degree of 
comfort and convenience to that of any other German public con- 
veyance. In the first place, smoking is actually forbidden in the 
cabin. Now, though inthe paper they give you on securing your 
place in the diligence they insert among other bye-laws that no 
smoking is permitted without the consent of all the passengers, the 
rule observed is to ask the leave of the ladies present, and if they do 
not object, out comes the tinder-box, and one is forthwith stunk to 
death with the noisome vapour these worthy Deutschers puff from 
their smoke-sodden tubes. I suppose the dry smoke is a necessary 
correction of the grease and sauer kraut, that is, rotten cabbage and 
other messes with which they cram their stomachs at their meals, 

The country between Mannheim and Mantz, that is, the banks of 
the Rhine, are utterly devoid of interest—flat and muddy. The ca- 
thedral of Worms is the only noticeable object, and that is seen from 
too great a distance to be properly estimated. Something of the 
general outline may be made out, but the details of course are not 


discernible. 
At Maintz we had some trouble in procuring rooms, but ultimately 
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were accommodated at the Hotel d’Hollande. I believe in a German 
salle 4 manger you may make out the number of natives present by 
counting those who are sucking pipes ; and in the coffee-room of 
one hotel the presence of ladies in nowise interfered with their enjoy- 
ment of this fetid weed. 

Among the many ladies present was one German girl, whose 
beauty would have stood the test of comparison with that of my fairest 
countrywomen, and her manners and dress were to my mind as far 
superior to those of the majority of the sex as her person was; gay, 
— unobtrusive, the one simple and decent, but elegant the other. 
Such are the bright visions that pass before the eyes of a wanderer ; 
and, real though they be, they flit from before him, and, as though 
they were indeed “tricks of the fancy,” the airy nothings of a 
dream, leave no trace behind but a passing regret, a somewhat more 
lasting remembrance of the beautiful phantom. Even this soon passes 
away, as the present light of some new planet overpowers the fading 
brilliancy of the parting star. 


September 15th. 

Descenpep the Rhine from Mentz to Coblentz. From Bingen 
the famous scenery begins; but Switzerland has spoiled me. I am 
ashamed to confess that I was disappointed. ‘There is not one object 
of general admiration which has left a strong impression on my me- 
mory, save the fortress of Ehrenbreitstein. The mountains seemed 
but mole-hills when compared with what I had lately seen ; and, as 
specimens of the picturesque, were utterly destroyed by the stiff ter- 
races of vines which clothed them to their very summits. The ruined 
castles, so much vaunted by the Rhine travellers, have a wonderful 
family likeness ; and I do not think that after an introduction to one 
member, you have much reason to desire any ‘further acquaintance, 
The steep Lurley rock and its echoes, and the Pfalz Tower, ona 
small island in the middle of the river, were all that 1 should have re- 
marked upon, had it not been for the notifications in my guide book. 
We arrived at Coblentz soon after mid-day, and landed there, leav- 
ing the majority of our fellow-travellers to pursue their route to 
Coln without let or stay, except for the embarkation and debarkation 
of passengers. 

On our arrival at Coblentz, notwithstanding the rain, which came 
on shortly after our landing, we traversed the town in search of beau- 
ties, though I cannot say that we found any, thing worthy of remark. 
So, having perambulated the streets, we returned to our hotel, and 
found permission, which had been procured on the credit of our pass- 
ports, to visit the fortress of Ehrenbreitstein. The view from the 
high rocks on which it is built is truly charming. Coblentz and 
Ehrenbreitstein (the town) are seen beneath you as though they 
were modelled representations and not real masses of stone and 
mortar. Opposite was the confluence of the Moselle and Rhine,* a 
much more interesting sight I thought than that of the Rhone and 
Saone. The line of demarcation is distinctly visible ; and, from that 





* Coblentz is a corruption of the Latin word, confluentes, “‘ flowing together.” 
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height, it may be traced for many miles down the river before the 
waters become amalgamated. 

An unmilitary eye cannot judge fairly of the strength or weakness 
of a fortress; but [ may as well mention that when I had managed 
to explain to a bandy-legged serjeant who acted as our cicerone, that 
I thought a portion of the wall on which we were standing not quite 
inaccessible, he pointed, with a grim smile, to the embrasures, from 
which every shot that was fired would sweep the ascent from end to 
end. The views I have seen of Ehrenbreitstein, it must be confessed, 
are flattering likenesses, though itis not impossible that under a bright 
sun it may show to more advantage. 

The floating bridges on the Rhine are among the most remarkable 
objects that a traveller may see. They are arranged in the form of 
a crescent, the convex side turned up the stream. The flooring is 
supported on beams which rest on lighters moored in the direction of 
the current. To enable the steam-boats and other large vessels to 
pass, a brace of the supporting boats on either side of the river have 
windlasses attached to their mooring chains, so that by letting the ca- 
ble run out they float down the stream, carrying with them that part 
of the bridge they support, and leaving a clear passage. As soon as 
the vessel has passed, the cable is wound up again, the barges resume 
their position in the crescent, and the communication between the 
banks of the river is again perfect. 

There are several of these wooden bridges, and many more flying 
bridges. These consist of a large vessel, with a stage or deck to 
contain passengers, whether of the human species or not, and mer- 
chandise if it be needful. To this is attached a chain which is sup- 
ported on a series of boats to prevent it from dragging along the bed 
of the river, and is moored fast in the middle of the water-course. 
When they wish to cross, the head of the great vessel at the extre- 
mity of the chain is turned up the stream slantwise, and the cur- 
rent pressing on the broadside of the barge carries it overto the other 
bank. 

We were too late to see any thing of the reviews at Coblentz, and 
were obliged to content ourselves with criticising the appearance of 
two or three regiments which marched past our windows in the 
morning. The men are much larger than the French troops, but 
have not the air of activity and intelligence which so pre-eminently 
distinguishes the scarlet-breeched warriors of modern Gaul. On 
comparing the men one can readily conceive how Napoleon para- 
lyzed his German antagonists by the celerity of his movements, if 
one were only to judge by the tools either party worked with. 

We leftCoblentz for Coln at noon, and arrived in six hours, during 
the greater part of which time the rain fell in torrents, no very plea- 
sant adjunct to the crowded state of the packet. ‘The Drachenfels, 
and the scenery immediately in the neighbourhood before reaching 
it, are beautiful. I know not whether the mist and clouds in which 
it was enveloped added to or detracted from its charms, but I saw 
nothing else on the Rhine to be compared with this rugged crag 
and its environs. The ruin on the summit of the rock furnishes an 
object of definite magnitude by which to judge of the height of the 
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mountain, and reciprocally its great elevation adds much to the 
commanding dignity of the shattered wall. On we swept, passing 
Bonn with a momentary stoppage, and reaching Céln shortly before 
sun-set, wet and tired, but as gay and contented as if we had been 
indulged with a blue sky and bright sun throughout our voyage. 


Coun, Sept. 17. 


I sallied out this morning and secured my passage to London, that 
is, I secured my place direct to London, with a check on the Ba- 
tavier at Rotterdam, a proceeding which saved me a guinea or a 
day, whichever I might find most valuable. After that necessary 
piece of business had been transacted, and a similar arrangement 
made for my companion, but in another direction, we proceeded to 
have our passports countersigned, and set out sight-hunting. 

The cathedral of course was our first point, and thither we bent our 
steps. It is but a fragment, and that too a not very large one. One 
tower is half-finished, and only a portion of the nave. But just 
enough has been done to show what might have been effected, had 
the whole been completed. That part of the tower which has been 
built and is at the south-western end, is very striking. My first ex- 
clamation was, “ How infinitely superior to Strasburg!” Yet when 
the first burst of admiration was over, and we examined more closely 
the scene before us, disappointment took the place of amazement. 
The world may cry out Expede Herculem, but either the foot is not 
enough, or the foot is not that of Hercules. I am ready to join 
most heartily the world of cognoscenti in their praise of the mutilated 
Torso. I think the ruins of Heidelberg magnificent. But these are 
not the remains of what has been, but the commencement of what 
was to be, and beautiful as is the workmanship, stupendous as is the 
design, I confess I left the cathedral of Cologne dissatisfied. 

It is built of grey stone, and the tower is very rich in ornament. 
In the interior is the famous tomb of the three kings, holy in the eyes 
of the Lanz Knechts of yore, reckless as they were of God and man. 
The tomb was removed on the approach of the French in the wars 
of the first revolution, and in the course of its migrations the skulls 
of their majesties lost their golden crowns, and part of their jewels. 
However, these precious relics of the magi, who worshipped the 
infant Saviour, have been again enshrined in their resting-place with 
new ornaments of less value, but which no doubt answer the purpose 
equally well. By the side of this precious puppet-show is a picture 
attributed to a painter of the name of Kalf, and dated or said to be 
dated 1410. However that may be, it is of very beautiful execution 
and deserves attention. The subject might be easily guessed, namely, 
the worship of the wise men of the East. Part of the choir of the ca- 
thedral has been so far completed, that service may be performed in 
it, and it is used for the celebration of mass. A few windows, partly 
glazed with painted glass, and the wooden arches which connect the 
entrance with the choir, are all else that exist of the cathedral of 
Cologne. 

In a street in the town is a house with two inscriptions on one side 
of the door, stating it to be the birth-place of Rubens, which is not 
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true ; on the other, the death-place of Mary of Medicis, the mother of 
Louis XIII., which may or may not be false. Not far from this 
house is the church of St. Peter, where they show the font in which 
Rubens was baptized, and the altar-piece which he painted out of 
affection for the spot of his nativity, representing the martyrdom of 
the saint. The subject is horrible, and he has selected the most painful 
moment. A man is driving a large nail through one foot, and 
another is straightening by force the left arm for the purpose of in- 
flicting the same torment: the right arm and leg are already at- 
tached to the cross in like manner. The other functionaries are 
engaged in fixing the cross in the earth with the head downwards. 
The convulsive action of the tortured limbs, the agonized countenance 
of the sufferer, the demoniac expressions of the executioners, are all 
depicted with a truth and force which cannot be surpassed, and the 
colours are as brilliant and vivid as though it had been painted in 
this century. But the subject is revolting to the last degree, and I 
would not again visit the picture were it even finer than it is—and 
many think it the masterpiece of Rubens. My blood curdled as I 
looked on it. It was stolen by the French in Napoleon’s time, and, 
when restored, was not as before exposed to public view, but an exe- 
crable copy made and attached to the back of the original, the whole 
being made to turn on a pivot, so that the copy appears in general, 
and the original only on the a a application of two shillings 
English, prix fixe, for the gratification of individuals particular. 

We did not visit the bones of St. Ursula’s 11,000 virgins, and we 
did visit the magazine of the representative of the late Jean Marie 
Farina, opposite the Julius platz, to purchase some of that perfume 
for which this town has become so celebrated. 

For the rest, whatever Cologne may be in fine weather, in wet it 
is a very uninteresting place, and as all the sweets have been ex- 
tracted to scent its fragrant water, an extra quantity of filth is left 
behind, the unsavoury steams of which almost scarify one’s nostrils. 

In the evening we saw a troop of Prussian convicts pass. The 
were dressed in parti-coloured garments—black and Sallie -atth 
fetters on their ancles, connected by a short chain. One had a bell 
attached to his cap, which ever and anon, as he walked forward, 
tinkled: whether this was a mark of distinction or infamy I could 
not discover. A few soldiers sufficed to guard a considerable body 
of them, and they marched on, “ walking wide with their gyves 
on,” as Falstaff describes it, cheerfully enough, and, to all appearance, 
utterly unabashed at their disgraceful situation. 

One of the especial annoyances at Cologne arises from the vast 
number of persons who hover round the gates of the hotels, and pester 

ou with offers of unrequired service as guides. And if at last their 
importunity goads you into a submission to this infliction, you follow 
like a tin kettle at the tail of a dog, a mark for astonishment and 
observation to the passers-by; differing, however, in one respect, 
namely, that in the one case the animal is ashamed of the appendage ; 
in the other, the appendage is ashamed of the animal. 

It has now rained almost without intermission for the last fortnight, 
and I have every expectation of finishing my journey not only by 
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water but in water—no very comfortable prospect—mais vogue la 
galére. These annoyances are but trifles, if you keep your temper, 
and recollect the good advice of the old and homely song :— 


“ A light heart and thin pair of breeches 
Will go through the world with brave boys.” 


Sept. 18. 


Descenpvep the Rhine. The day was wet and dull, and the banks 
of the river flat and uninteresting. Nothing could by possibility be 
more insipid. The only moving objects that met the eye were pot- 
bellied Dutch barges, with their sails puffed out like the square laps 
of a burgomaster’s coat in a high wind, displaying like him too a round 
stern behind of no ordinary dimensions. 

On entering the territories of the king of Holland at Lobeth, we 
were detained for some time, while the papers and passports were 
being examined, a period which I shrewdly suspect was not a little 
extended in order to include the consumption of sundry pipes of 
tobacco and drams of Scheidam. Many of the passengers, myself 
among the rest, landed and peered about the neighbourhood, which 
turned out to be a swamp. But the miasmatic vapours do not 
appear to be unwholesome, for a healthier, rosier-cheeked set of 
villagers I never beheld. Two of a party of women (young and 
old) who had assembled to gaze on the strangers, would have passed 
for handsome in England, which is more than I can say of any pea- 
sants I have seen in France, Savoy, Switzerland, or Germany. It is 
true it was Sunday, and as they were dressed in their best, they 
might have looked better than on ordinary occasions. But clear red 
and white, round plump limbs, laughing eyes, and pouting lips re- 
quire but little ornament to make them agreeable. 

At Nimwegen we put up at the hotel des Pays Bas, where every 
thing was as scrupulously clean as might have been expected from 
Dutch neatness. But the supper was such an one as few English 
dogs would have swallowed, except on the persuasion of excessive 
hunger. Nota bene—it was not less expensive than elsewhere. 
Two Prussian officers who were bound for Amsterdam, and had left 
Cobleniz at the same time as ourselves, here quitted us, and as I am 
not likely to meet with any man of their class, I shall take the present 
opportunity of paying what I consider a just tribute to the merits of 
the only men I have met with on the continent, who are, in my opinion, 
of unexceptionable manners and aspect. ‘Their appearance is highly 
favourable to them, so that you might almost suppose them picked 
men for their form or stature. So far from carrying into society the 
brusque habits of a militia, as might be expected under a military 
government, and as is actually the case in France, they invariably, 
as far as I could myself observe, or learn by enquiry, endeavour to 
promote a quiet sociability and good feeling in those with whom, for 
the time being, they are associated. The very reverse of rude or 
dogmatic, they are neither forward nor retiring, neither talkative 
nor taciturn, equally free from the vain-glorious presumption of 
their Gallic neighbours, and the exquisite exclusiveness of our dandy 
guardsmen. In Prussia, for every grade an officer is obliged to pass 
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an examination which, I am informed, is tolerably severe, and as 
book-learning of any kind must necessarily improve the mind, and as 
gor breeding is the mark and result of a cultivated intellect, this 

igh tone of character may be the natural consequence of their 
enforced studies. Be it how it may, the fact is as I state it, and as 
my own impressions were confirmed by the experience of others, 
and as the parties, from the observation of whose conduct I found 
my opinions were numerous at Coblentz—thence to Cologne, and 
these last two as far as Nimwegen—and were, for several days, in 
constant contact with me, in the limited circle of a steam-boat, or 
seated at that great touch-stone of a man’s temper, a table d’hdte, 
I have no reason to think I have formed too hasty an opinion of the 
affability and courteousness of these truly respectable roe unassuming 
gentlemen. 


September 19. 


Again at day-break were we roused to embark in our cold damp 
steam-boat, and hurry down the Waal and Maas to Rotterdam. ‘The 
river was covered with vessels, and the number of loaded barges, 
stemming the stream, gave earnest of the commercial wealth of the 
country. At half-past twelve we saw the tower of the cathedral of 
Rotterdam, and arrived there about two o’clock. The forest of masts 
that surrounded and divided this floating town recalled vividly the 
image of old England, and the clean brick houses and rosy-cheeked 
damsels added to the strength of the reminiscence. 

There is little to see in Rotterdam. The great church which, 
externally and internally, is utterly destitute of beauty, contains the 
monument of Admiral de Witt, which is, perhaps, to an Englishman 
the most interesting object. They profess to have a much larger and 
finer organ than that of Haerlaem, and it certainly occupies an im- 
mense space in the building ; but I did not hear it, and can, there- 
fore only judge of its outside qualities. The pipes are silvered, 
not gilt, after the fashion of, or setting the fashion to, the great Bir- 
mingham organ. 

The dampness of Rotterdam may be readily conceived by any one 
who can imagine a town more than half the site of which being 
occupied by water, the atmosphere is constantly impregnated with 
particles of evaporated fluid. Buta Dutchman as well as a bull-frog 
thrives in a marsh, for a fatter, healthier-looking people I never 
beheld, and there is a general appearance of wealth and activity 
about the busy quais which bespeaks as healthy a state of financial 
matters as of persons. We saw no idlers except such as ourselves, 
who wandered over the town to kill time in looking for curiosities 
which were not to be found, or, when found, proved not worth the 
looking after. 

I must not, however, forget a tolerably good statue of Erasmus, 
which is most unpoetically placed in the centre of a vegetable market, 
or, at least, is surrounded by venders of the produce of the Dutch 
gardens. It deserved a better fate. 

The canals which run through the streets are for a while new to 
the eye, and therefore amusing. But after you have seen a few 
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vessels pass the uplifted drawbridges which keep up the communica- 
tion between the opposite sides of a street, they lose their attraction. 


Sept. 20. 


I write this on board the Batavier,descending the Maas, hastening 
over to the white shores of our happy island. If no other benefit be 
derived from foreign travel, a position which I should be one of the 
first to deny, it is worth the money and time expended to have 
learned, by comparison, the superior blessings and advantages of 
merry England. Long may she send forth her children to see the 
world, re pm may she be that they will return to her maternal care 
with a just sense of its value, and a consciousness of her superiority 
in every essential excellence to every other land in the world. 





SILENT LOVE. 


Farrest! do not thou believe 

The whispered tale, that I am changing ; 
I could not for my life deceive, 

And call thee mine, and yet be ranging. 
If I seldom talk of love, 

Oh! do not think my vows are broken ; 
I swear, by every power above, 

They’re firm as ever, though unspoken. 


Gushing from its puny source, 
The shallow streamlet hurries over 
Its pebbly bed, in noisy course— 
Such is the ever-chattering lover. 
Mighty rivers onward sweep, 
Resistless, yet in silence flowing ; 
As silent, ceaseless, strong, and deep, 
The love that in my heart is glowing. 


A GOOD ANECDOTE FOR PRINTERS. 


“One day an old woman from the clachan of Campsie entered Mr. Reid’s 
book-shop at Glasgow, inquiring for ‘a Testament, on a mair than ordinar 
round teep?’ One of the largest size was shown to her, which she carefully ex- 
amined, exacting a serious tribute on Mr. R.’s patience. ‘ This ane ’ill no do 
—it’s a pity noo, for it’s a bonnie book—hae ye ony the same size, but wi’ 
the print just about twice as grit?? ‘No such Testament printed in Scotland,’ 
was the reply. ‘ Weel, I’ll tell ye what ye may do, sin’ I hav gien you a’ this 
trouble! I’m gaun wast a’ the gate to Anderston, to see a brither’s bairn that 
I maun see afore I leave the toun, an’ ye can just put your stampin’-irons in 
the fire, and cast ane aff to me by the time that I come back—we'll no cast 
out about the price.” 


Lairnp or LOGAN. 
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STATISTICS, &c. 
The Great Metropolis. 2 vols. 8vo. Saunders and Ottley. 1836. 


Tue volumes now before us are from the pen of Mr. Grant, author of “ Ran- 
dom Recollections of the Lords and Commons,” a work which met with con- 
siderable success, partly due to the novelty of the subject which it treated, 
and the curiosity of the public with respect to those persons whose appear- 
ance, character, and manner, were portrayed in these sketches, and partly, 
no doubt, to the talent and vivacity with which they were written. The author 
himself, in his present work, has made so free with the names of all the 
parties connected with the daily and periodical press, that we feel no delicacy 
in publishing his own, though he has not attached it to his volumes. 

‘‘The Great Metropolis” is a book which will find numerous readers among 
our country cousins, who eagerly catch at every scrap of information concern- 
ing our vast capital, and it is well calculated to satisfy the cravings of their 
appetite for metropolitan wonders. And even those parties who are well ac- 
quainted with London and its vast machinery will derive much entertain- 
ment from the lively descriptions of scenes and circumstances within the 
sphere of their knowledge, which are contained in its pages. We are sur- 
prised, however, to find a man who has lived so many years in London, and 
who has had such excellent opportunities as Mr. Grant of acquiring that kind 
of information of which his volumes are made up, should have fallen into so 
many errors, on points where there is scarcely any excuse for making a mistake. 
With such errors the first volume teems. The second is not quite so amenable 
to criticism on this point, but is by no means guiltless of the same offence. 

We shall proceed to point out some of the most glaring instances we 
have met with in the course of perusing them, at the sametime that we 
give a brief analysis of its contents. The first chapter, which is exceed- 
ingly short, confines itself to the statistics of London. Mr. Grant com- 
putes the present population at two millions, finds fault with the want of 
architectural beauty in the majority of the streets, and asserts, we think 
without sufficient foundation, that not more than three or four per cent. of its 
inhabitants “first drew their breath in London.” No doubt it annually re- 
ceives a great accession to its population from the rural districts, but Mr. 
Grant’s position is most absurdly exaggerated—nay, he virtually contradicts 
himself almost in the same page, for he calls London, and truly calls it, the 
healthiest metropolis in the world, and states that the births exceed the deaths 
by 2000 or 3000. If this be the case, what becomes of the natives? Are 
they all so obliging as to quit the great city, and give up all the advantages 
to be derived from an early acquaintance and connexion with its inhabitants, 
and the modes of arriving at wealth and distinction, or, in an humbler sphere, 
of gaining a comfortable livelihood, with the prospect of future competence, 
merely to make room for the gaping countrymen who crowd up to make their 
fortunes in streets which many of them believe to be actually paved with gold? 
However, there is some foundation for that which Mr. Grant puts forward, 
inasmuch as the rapid increase in the population is entirely attributable to the 
numbers who flock in from all parts, though they certainly do not compose 
the half, perhaps not more than the fourth part, of its residents. 

The second chapter is devoted to the theatres. We differ much from Mr. 
Grant in his estimate of the theatrical propensities of the Londoners. It is a 
notorious fact that the theatres of the present day are, with few exceptions, 
either filled with orders, or, if we may be pardoned an Irishism, filled with 
emptiness ; and he himself gives a mournful account of the heavy losses that 
have been suffered of late years by the speculators in theatrical property ; and 
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as for the enthusiasm with which successful performers are received, it is not 
to be named in comparison with the excitement of the French or Italians 
under similar circumstances. In Paris, at Milan, and in Naples, on occasions 
of great attraction at the larger theatres, the tickets are sold at a high pre- 
mium, sometimes three or four times the ordinary price, and even then you 
must receive as a favour the permission to purchase. 

The King’s Theatre has precedence given it, either on account of its size or 
gentility, and here we meet with the astounding assertions that the pit “is 
frequented by the middle classes,” and that the gallery “ is chiefly intended 
for, and principally attended by, the servants of the aristocracy.” We 
imagine, if Mr. Grant were to take the trouble of a personal examination 
next season, he would find very few gentlemen of the party-coloured frater- 
nity in the gallery, and more of the middle classes than in the pit. It is 
also said to be “very largely attended by merchants and others who 
do not know a word of Italian, from a disposition among persons of wealth, 
however limited their education and humble their origin, to follow in such 
matters in the wake of the aristocratic portion of society.”” Why here is a 
jumble of error and ignorance ! Our merchants are seldom of limited education 
or humble origin, and are much more likely, from the very nature of their 
occupations, whieh render it necessary for them to be acquainted with 
the language, than the aristocracy, who seldom know, more of it than 
they have picked up from music-books and the librettos of the operas. And 
after all, no one goes to the King’s Theatre to hear or understand the words, 
which is not easy even to an Italian, when they are chaurted in recitative or 
sung ; but some to listen to the music, and the majority, as Mr. Grant him- 
self says, to gaze on the dancers. We agree perfectly with his observations 
on the indecency of the ballets as they are now performed, but fashion will 
always triumph over good taste and propriety, even where they are sacrificed 
without an equivalent in return for their abandonment; but the exquisite 
grace and finish of such a dancer as Taglioni, if they do not justify, at least 
palliate, the offence of an exposure which all must confess is disgracefully im- 
modest. 

In speaking of the Olympic Theatre, Mr. Grant states that Elliston ‘‘ pro- 
duced a piece called Rochester, grounded on a well-known anecdote of Henr 
the Fifth.”” Of course this means Charles the Second ; we suppose the fault 
lies with the printer. In his enumeration of those actors who have realized 
an independence, he has neglected to set down the name of Charles Young, 
who would, we imagine, be very unwilling to take thirty thousand pounds in 
exchange for his property, and he altogether overlooks the causes of the 
general poverty of the class, namely, their extravagant and improvident habits. 
The late dramatic licenser is styled ‘‘ Mr. George Colman, son of the celebrated 
dramatist of that name.”? Now both Colmans were celebrated dramatists, the 
elder being the author of The Jealous Wife, and, jointly with Garrick, of The 
Clandestine Marriage. George Colman the younger produced John Bull, The 
Poor Gentleman, The Heir at Law, and The Iron Chest, all of which keep 
possession of the stage, while The Battle of Hexham, The Surrender of Calais, 
Inkle and Yarico, Ways and Means, and The Mountaineers, although most 
successful in their time, and, like the others, teeming with humour and 
sparkling with wit, not unmixed with scenes full of poetry and pathos, are 
for the present lost to the stage. We may add, that George Colman the elder 
was more renowned for his excellent and judicious translation of Terence 
than as a dramatic author, a species of celebrity to which the son had a far 
better title than the father. 

In the third chapter, the clubs of London are made to pass in review before 
the public, and here we are sorry to see that Mr. Grant’s political prejudices 
have carried him beyond the limits of truth. He must know that in the 
transactions of private life, in the payment of bills, and the settling of ac- 
counts, the Whigs are just as dishonest as the Tories, and the Torivs just as 
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honest as the Whigs, yet he insinuates the contrary in good set terms, and 
adds that the cellars of the Carlton Club are indifferently stocked, because, 
forsooth, the Tories are no longer in office—that is to say, because they can 
no longer apply the public money to pay their wine-merchants’ bills. Now 
this is petty, and we did not expect it, for the general character of the volumes 
is any thing but virulent. Political differences should never interfere with 
the relations of private life; and it is indeed an abuse of party spirit to allow 
it to engender accusations of moral turpitude which all the world knows to be 
utterly groundless. 

In the account of the causes of the breaking up of the Literary Union, and 
the formation of the Clarence Club from its relics, there is inserted a vile libel 
on Thomas Campbell, which is so very gross that we cannot help supposing 
it to have proceeded from some personal enmity. He is accused of romping 
in the club kitchen, at the servants’ annual ball, kissing the maids, and hust- 
ling the widows. If this be true, it was not handsome to rake up the ashes of 
such a story, with a view to the discredit of a poet of unquestioned merit, 
whose genius might have purchased him immunity from such an attack. 
And if it be not true, which we have good reason to suppose is the case, it is 
as malicious a lie as the devil could have suggested to one of his own dearly 
beloved. There are many other observations in the chapter on clubs which we 
find great fault with, and if the author of these volumes is not an already disap- 
pointed man, a fox abusing the grapes he cannot get at, we think he has ensured 
himself a most comfortable majority of black balls if he ever be proposed at 
any one of the societies fora member. The chapter that follows is occupied 
with the gaming-houses. As this is a subject with which we are in no wise 
acquainted, either personally or by report, we are not in a situation to cri- 
ticize the remarks in this section of the work. 

The remainder of the volume discusses the physical and moral condition ot 
the higher, middle, and lower classes. At least one third part of each of these 
three divisions is devoted to an investigation of the causes and prevalence of 
the crime of adultery. Why our author should have made conjugal infidelity 
so important a subject in a place where we are surprised to find such a matter 
noticed atall, we cannot conceive. ‘The book is of course intended to be read 
by young females, married and unmarried, and surely there is no propriety in 
informing them how frequently this offence is committed, or how lightly it is 
thought of. It puts us in mind of the Irish hostler, who went to confession, 
and after running through the catalogue of his sins, was asked by the priest 
if he never greased the horses’ teeth to prevent their eating their oats. ‘ No, 
your rivrence,” said he of the curry-comb, and received absolution. The next 
time he repaired to the confessional, this was added to the list of wrongs he 
had done. ‘‘How’s this ?” said the astonished auditor, ‘‘ Why! your riverence, 
I never knew of it till your riverence put it into my head.” Wetrust, how- 
ever, that none of Mr. Grant’s readers will follow the example of the dishonest 
hostler. However, setting aside the bad taste of introducing the subject at 
all, we think he is wrong in his estimate of the frequency of commission or 
the view taken of the parties by the world. In the first place, we do not think 
the females of our aristocracy at all more prone to infidelity than those of 
the other classes of our country-women. If any thing of the kind occurs in 
high life and is discovered, from the prominent station the parties hold in 
society they are more liable to be brought before the public eye, and, indeed, a 
faux pas is seldom committed by a titled lady but sooner or later the news- 

pers blazon is abroad, and all the world cry out what shocking profligacy. 

f there be any truth in the assertion of the more frequent occurrence of infi- 
delity in women of rank than in others, we should be apt to attribute the cir- 
cumstance to far different causes from those assigned by our author. Our 
aristocracy have usually more leisure or idle time on their hands than those of 
the middle classes, and as they are generally well informed and of agreeable 
manners, that alone would in many cases account for a preference shown them 
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by the other sex: besides which, and this especially, if there be any differ- 
ence of station in the parties, the splendour of their rank dazzles or their 
gold purchases the embraces of her who yields to the seducer. It is well 
known that all women of character hold a wanton in detestation, what- 
ever her rank may be; and as for the dictum of Lady Blessington quoted in 
confirmation of his view, that the crime of conjugal infidelity on the part of 
aristocratic ladies does not, in the estimation of the members of their sex, 
consist in the mere fact itself, but in allowing it to be detected.’’ God save the 
mark! if her authority is to be taken for law on such matters. There may 
be some truth in the assertion that rakes are always considered the most agree- 
able members of society; but it must not be forgotten that the same warmth 
of constitution that hurries men, at least young men, into vices of the class 
here alluded to begets also wit and vivacity of conversation, and that your cold- 
blooded calculating saint is usually the dullest proser in Christendom. Not 
that we would defend vice in any shape ; we merely wish to account for the 
anomaly, without attributing to both mankind and womankind on universality 
of depravation. Without pursuing this subject any further, we will turn to 
some other points which jar on our sense of truth most amazingly. 

** We should like very much to know where Mr, Grant has picked up his 
notions of the manners of our female aristocracy; certainly not among 
themselves, or at least in the company of a very equivocal portion of them. 
There may be some parvenues most probably who indulge in the gross lan- 
guage attributed to them, but it is a most disgraceful libel on them as a body, 
to suppose them capable of using such language as the following. 

“«*What savage is that with a face like a boiled lobster?’ inquired Lady 
Mortimer, of one of her female friends at the last Almacks of the present year, 
pointing at the same time to a gentleman sitting opposite.—‘ My goodness! 
my dear Marchioness,’ said the Honourable Miss Lundy to the Marchioness 
of Leamington, as they both sat together a few weeks since in the opera-box 
of the latter, ‘my dear Marchioness, who is that she-bear, with her blowsy 
hair and face like a pickled cabbage, sitting in the Duchess of St. Alban’s 
box ??—‘ That Miss Cleveland, with her overgrown crop of hair hanging about 
her neck, looks like a water spaniel.’—‘ Oh, I can’t endure the sight of that 
mountain of humanity ; that beetle-squasher, Lord Henry Manning.’—‘ The 
very sight of that ugly wretch, Miss Bruce, makes me sicken.’—‘ Look at that 
laughing hyena; that piece of vulgarity, Miss Tomkins.’—‘ Did you ever see 
such a brute as that Lord Brondon is?’—‘ I could dig that horrid woman’s 
eyes out; she is always talking so maliciously of me.’—‘I am sick to death 
of that vulgar beast, Lord Montgomery; did you ever see such a booby ?’?— 
*O, I could box the ears of that wretched creature, Miss Vernon!’ ” 

And what after all is the authority for these gross and indelicate expres- 
sions? Some silly tales forsooth, written by two bread and butter misses, yet 
in the school-room, if not the nursery, at the time they put forth their precious 
farrago of all that two very young ladies ought not to have written. 

The stigma too cast on the mode of arranging marriages among the aristo- 
cracy is, we think, undeserved. Whether or not their unions be the result of 
previous affection, we are quite sure that for the most part they make exem- 
plary wives and mothers, and none are more fond of their children or more 
constantly with them, than those who are not compelled from lack of means 
to a personal superintendence of their offspring. The fact is, that love matches 
are not generally very happy ones. The parties before their union have an 
exaggerated idea of each other’s virtues, and after time has cooled the ardour 
of passion, they find out that their partners are not such faultless beings as 
they had imagined, and the natural consequence is a re-action—an ebb in the 
tide of affection. Now in prudential marriages, most commonly it happens 
that the parties are as fully alive to each other’s failings before as after the 
knot has been tied, so that on that score there is not likely to be any diminu- 
tion of mutual respect or esteem ; and as we all know what time will effect, 
we can easily conceive that it will soften down any little asperities or disso- 
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nance of temper, that may have interfered with the perfect agreement of thic 
parties, and engender a lasting friendship, if we may so call it, which is 
less likely to pass away or change than the selfish passion called Jove. 

The middle classes fare no better than their superiors. Immorality, false- 
hood, and inhospitality, are charges almost indiscriminately applied to the 
whole body, and as for the third estate, the commons, nothing seems bad 
enough for them. Cheerfulness, under the pressure of misfortune, is the only 
redeeming quality allowed them, and as for their morals they seem to be like 
negative quantities in algebra, subtractive. As proof of this, the first fact 
brought forward is that few or no young men among the lower classes ‘ can 
plead innocence of sexual intercourse’’ at the age of twenty years. Not to 
mention the indelicacy of harping on this string through page after page, we 
would ask why this accusation is made against the lower classes only? We 
do not deny the truth of the allegation. “‘ Tis true, ’tis pity, and pity ’tis ’tis 
true.” But are the youths of the higher and middle classes immaculate? 
The fact is, young blood is young blood, and will obey the dictates of 
nature, unawed by the warning voice of the moralist, or the probable and 
immediate evil in prospect. We condole with Mr. Grant on the wickedness. 
of mankind, and repeat with poor Ophelia :— 

“Young men will do’t 
When they come to’t.” 
What more is to be said? 

That spirit-drinking is a pernicious habit almost entirely confined to the 
vulgar, we are ready to admit. But all men, civilized or savage, seem to have 
a natural taste for strong liquors, and we do not conceive that a greater pro- 
portion of the populace indulge in drams of gin, than among their betters, or 
at least those who ought to be their betters, carouse in healths drained pottle 
deep. Still there is no denying, the prevalence of this most pernicious vice. 

In his enumeration of the humbler classes, and his sweeping assertion that 
they are all in a state of miserable poverty, Mr. Grant seems to have for- 
gotten that a very important item in the population of London consists of 
mechanics and artisans, who earn their thirty shillings and from that to three 
pounds a week, which is quite enough to procure them all the necessaries, 
many of the comforts, and some of the luxuries, of life, and enables them to 
bring up and educate a young family decently and creditably. No doubt 
among these men there are many bad characters, but the majority are decid- 
edly a very respectable set of men, and ought not to be included in the ranks 
of dram-drinking paupers, thieves, and Sabbath-breakers. And this reminds 
us that much fault is found with those who, on that day which God has ap- 
pointed for the rest and recreation of man and beast, quit the smoky precincts 
of London, and themselves and families endeavour to breathe a little fresh air 
in the suburbs. They must not, forsooth, smoke their pipes and drink their 
pint, while their wives gossip with their neighbours, out on the same errand 
of health, over a dish of tea, and their little ones rejoice in the free space they 
have to gambol in and stretch their innocent limbs. This out-Agnews 
Agnew: we’ll have no more on’t. And, as for the startling dogma, that 
nine-tenths of the operatives of London are professed infidels, it bears its own 
refutation in its extreme absurdity. 

Justice is done to the ready wit of the lower classes, and we insert the 
following extract, which is characteristic enough. 

‘* Some of the similes or imagery which the lower classes of London are in 
the habit of using, are exceedingly happy. 

““« Harry, my boy,’ said a cobler, the other day, to a journeyman tailor, 
‘can you lend me a shilling ?’ 

‘«« Bless your soul,’ said the knight of the thimble, ‘I have not got so much 
about me as would pay the toll at a turnpike-gate for a broom-stick.’ 

“«*Ned, my jolly old fellow,’ said one cartman to another, as they both 
sat quaffing a pot of porter in a tap-room—‘ Ned, von’t you have a slice of 
this here loaf ?’ 
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“*7’m not a bit hungry,’ said Ned. 

*** Take a slice; there’s a good fellow.’ 

““* Well, if I do,’ said Ned, ‘let it be only the bigness of a bee’s knee.’ 

“* Holloa, Jack, is that you ? said one country-looking personage with a 
smock-frock to another in the same dress, while both Houses of Parliament 
were on fire in October 1834. 

*«* Vy, Jem,’ said the other, ‘I did not expect to see you in this’ here 
crowd.’ 

‘“«*There’s a fine go of it—eh !’ meaning the conflagration. 

““* Vy, yes, Jem, I calls that a little bit of a blaze, and no mistake. It will 
soon take the shine out of those there engine-men.’ 

***T should think so. They’ll never put it out; they might as soon think 
as how they could extinguish it by spitting on it.’ 

*«* Put it out! Heaven bless you, Jack, they wouldn’t put it out, though 
they were to pour the whole Thames on it like a sack of potatoes.’ ”” 

We now turn to the second volume, which we shall be compelled to despatch 
more hastily, for want of space. 

The second volume initiates the world in the mysteries of newspaper and ma- 
gazine editing. As this is a subject which comes peculiarly within the province 
of our author, probably we shall not meet with so many incongruities as in 
the former sections. The general estimate of the qualities, good and bad, of 
the different newspapers, is given with singular impartiality, and the account 
of their origin, progress, and present state, interesting enough, particularly to 
those whose occupations have not made them acquainted with the machinery 
by which this powerful engine is set in motion. One remark on the Observer 
we feel inclined to cavil at, namely, that “‘ It is an excellent paper for families, 
the greatest care being always taken to exclude any thing which could bring a 
blush to the cheek of female modesty.”” Now the Observer is notorious for 
always publishing the best and most accurate accounts of crim. con. and 
seduction cases, to administer a satisfactory dose to the prurient curiosity of 
middle-aged virgins and elderly gentlewomen, who are understood to be its 
staunchest supporters. There is, however, no question as to its excellence 
as a Sunday paper, and its superior means of information on Saturday sub- 
jects of interest. 

The reporters, as a class, are men of undoubted ability and fairness, but 
with an excusable esprit de corps, Mr. Grant attributes to the “‘ gentlemen 
of the press,”’ an influence which they certainly do not possess. As to the 
nonsense of their reports being the medium through which the public are 
informed of what is going on in the Houses of Parliament, and therefore that 
they might, if it so pleased them, misrepresent the sentiments of our senate, 
and produce a mischievous effect on public opinion ; all the world knows that 
if a reporter be accused of incorrect statements and the charge be proved, he 
is liable to be, and in some cases actually has been, discharged from his situ- 
ation. One might as well say that our judges have license to be corrupt, and 
could, if not restrained by a sense of justice, pervert laws from their true 
meaning and intent without incurring any responsibility. That the parlia- 
mentary reports are so excellent, so correct, so copious, and so rapidly pro- 
duced, is indeed matter of astonishment ; but that the reporters should do their 
best to be impartial and exact is a necessary consequence of their engagements. 

In the statistics of the Quarterly Review some assertions are made highly 
laudatory of the present Editor’s severe impartiality. 

As for Mr. Lockhart’s impartiality, we thought it was generally understood 
that the fault of that gentleman as Editor of so important a periodical as the 
Quarterly, was a too great tendency to gloss over the failings of his personal 
friends in lieu of dealing out to them with unsparing severity the lash of cri- 
ticism. But we speak only from report, and we rather think Mr. Grant has 
no better authority. Some other stories of the Quarterly we believe to be 
incorrect, but so strict a secrecy is preserved with regard to the contributors 
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that the falschood of his statements is not easily proved. We may, however, 
mention that in one particular case where we were acquainted with the con- 
tributor of a certain article, we heard that article, which was not a little talked 
of, attributed to various parties by those who professed to have good informa- 
tion on the subject, and yet these conjectures were all of them as far from 
the truth as the antipodes. 

We will not pursue our painful task of criticism any further. It is at least 
but an unthankful office to find fault, and we are heartily glad to have done 
with it. We turn with pleasure to the more agreeable part of our duties— 
commendation. It is superfluous to say that there is much ability displayed 
in these volumes. The author has already passed the ordeal of public favour, 
and is no longer a virgin candidate for popularity. Our limits prevent us 
from indulging our readers with any further extracts, and we refer them to 
the work itself, which we can promise will yield them abundant entertain- 
ment. 


Almanack de Gotha, pour l’année 1837. Gotha Justa Perthes, 


Tuts is the seventy-fourth number of this celebrated ephemeris. Besides the 
usual astronomical data to be found in the best class of almanacks, there are 
numerous portraits of the magnates of Europe, which, if not very well executed, 
are well enough adapted for the purpose, inasmuch as nobody looks in an 
almanack for specimens of engraving. 

Then we have a very complete list of all the sovereigns of Europe, together 
with their wives and families, and the dates of accession, marriage, and births. 
A sort of abridged—not peerage, but princeage, and a catalogue of the ambas- 
sadors, envoys, and other diplomatic agents employed by all the courts both 
of Europe and America. ‘These, with an account of the existing orders of 
knighthood throughout the world, a short chronicle of events in the past year, 
and a few statistical tables, form the bulk of the work. We should be happy 
to see an English almanack published on this model, which contains the most 
useful and appropriate information that can be looked for in such a periodical, 
though, if any publisher should take the hint and follow our suggestion, we 
recommend him to eschew the embellishments, or else get better engravings 
than those which adorn the volume now before us. It will be seen by the 
heading of this article that we have the copy in French, It is scarcely neces- 
sary to say that it is also published in German. 





British Atlas. A set of County Maps of England and Wales. 
No. 1—21. Imp. 4to. By J. and C. Wanker. Longman. 

Geological Map of England and Wales: with Canals, Railroads, &c. 
By J. and C. Wacker, 3, Burleigh St. Strand. 


Goop maps were, a very few years since, deemed an expensive luxury: and 
the exorbitant price charged even for books of very inferior value rendered an 
intelligent acquaintance with geography unattainable by persons of moderate 
resources. The public are in a great measure indebted to the Society for the 
Diffusion of Useful Knowledge for the favourable change that has taken place 
in this department of literature. It is true, they have published bad maps oc- 
casionally; but this must always be the case where so extensive a series ap- 
pears. Still the impulse has been given, and those who are connected with 
education must know how beneficial is the effect. The Messrs. Walker, whose 
co-operation with the Society has been regular since its commencement, have 
done well to follow out on their own responsibility a set of maps similar to 
the Society’s. There is an old and vulgar saying, that ‘‘ too many cooks spoil 
the broth ;” and it would not be difficult to point out certain maps in the So- 
ciety’s series that have been spoiled by the clashing of opinions. In a short 
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notice like the present it would be out of the question to enter at length into 
the merits and demerits of these maps, although we could easily fill several 
pages with strictures and suggestions. Suffice it to say, that for all general 
readers enough and more than enough will be found to serve their purpose ; 
while the scientific student will find in them far more to praise—far less to 
condemn, than in any set of maps of England, except those of the Ordnance. 
The very low price of this Atlas, consisting of forty-six maps, at nine-pence 
each, shows the proprietors not to be without enterprise. Their efforts deserve 
patronage, and nothing but a very large sale can repay the outlay. 

The Geological Map of England and Wales (44 feet by 3!), though by the 
same draughtsmen, is of a very different character. It is considerably scien- 
tific; and as respects the geology and mineralogy some important improve- 
ments have been made on the map of Greenough, though here and there we 
have found several errors in the colouring of the strata. The canals are marked 
and their levels are given in feet from Bradshaw and Priestley, and with respect 
to the rivers, the extent of their navigation is marked. The railroads are laid 
down—not only those actually in construction, but those in contemplation. 
Here we think is a mistake. Perhaps for a month or two the itch for railroad 
novelties may be played on, and so a few more copies be sold ; but the stirling 
character of the work is sacrificed, and its value as a permanent work of re- 
ference is lessened. The railroads actually in construction should be most 
accurately laid down with levels in feet; but the map should not be disfigured 
and obnubilated with an interlacing of blue lines that mark nothing beyond a 
few bubble schemes blown together by a handful of jobbers to gull the 
ignorant and fill their own pockets. 

On the whole this map is very creditably got up. Perhaps, if room could 
be found at the corners, a table of extreme gradients on the different railways, 
length, &c. &c., would be an improvement :—but as it is, we have every rea- 
son to wish well to this undertaking. No inquirer or indeed any one profes- 
sionally or pecuniarly concerned in canal, railroad or mining speculations, 
ought to be without this very useful map. 


NATURAL SCIENCE, 
A Hlistory of British Quadrupeds. By Tuomas Bett, F.R.S., &e, 


Parts 4,5. Van Voorst. 
WE are ever ready to hail with pleasure any new literary undertaking which 
may have for its object the extension of moral and scientific information, and 
the training of the mind to the early and practical exercise of improving study, 
that enables it 





To spring aloft, with elevated pride, 

Above the tangling mesh of low desires 

That move the fluttering crowd. 
But it is matter of especial gratification to us to see men of acknowledged 
talent and learning direct their serious attention to the popular illustration of 
a science in which they are admitted to excel. And indeed it demands no 
small mental attainment to be able to conjoin so usefully the tasteful descrip- 
tion and engaging style of the accomplished popular writer, with the severer 
science and learning of the professor. Of this kind is the very excellent work 
before us—a work that cannot be too widely circulated; for, while it corrects 
the mischievous prejudices of ignorance, it supplies to education a means of 
accomplishment that has not hitherto existed. 

The numbers before us contain the history and habits of the weasel, the 
marten, the cat, the dog, &c. The engravings are well executed, and the 
vignettes prettily designed. When completed it will form an excellent and 
useful volume, deserving of a place upon every drawing-room table. We 
would refer our reader, for an illustration of the value of the work, to part 3, 
on the mole :—‘‘ The moles gnaw the roots of plants, for the purpose of ex- 
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tracting from them such larve and worms as feed upon them; they likewise 
seize upon earth-worms which are entwined among the masses of fibrous 
roots, &c. The principal object of its search, however, is the earth-worm.” 

We shall observe from time to time the progress of this work, as the sub- 
ject is oné’of especial interest to ‘ourselves. 





The Naturalist. Conducted by B. Maunp and W. Hort. Nos. 2, 3. 
Groombridge. 


A wortuy companion to Mr. Bell’s “ British Quadrupeds.” The plates are 
admirable, and the work most scientifically conducted. No. 3 opens with an 
account of a very interesting animal, the ornithorynchus paradoxus, one of 
the anomalous monotrematous animals of Australia, which combines in itself 
the peculiar characters of a mammiferous animal and a bird, suckling its 
young like the former, laying eggs and having a flattened bill like the latter. 

A few years since the habits and characters of this animal, even its exist- 
ence, were almost hypothetical to naturalists : now we have presented to us, 
in an agreeable and popular form, the most positive and complete information 
respecting it. Further on we find an excellent essay by a distinguished phy- 
siologist, Langston Parker, on the circulation of the Invertebrata. 

Works of this kind cannot be too much encouraged ; we wish it every suc- 
cess. When we have less press of matter than at present, we will again 
recur to it. 





MEDICAL SCIENCE. 
Magazine of Health. By a Practising Physician. Nos. 9, 10. Tilt. 


Tuere is undoubtedly no subject of greater importance to an enlightened 
public than that which points out to them the nature of the machinery of 
their corporeal frames, the natural movements which constitute health, and 
the irregular actions that give rise to disease; that explains, on a reasonable 
understanding of structure, the best rules for cherishing health, and the pain- 
ful consequences of an infraction of nature’s laws. We must admit that upon 
such points the majority of society—some even amongst medical men—are 
lamentably ignorant; and a magazine well directed towards the enlighten- 
ment of the public upon such subjects would, by a reflected action, prove an 
excellent stimulus to a class of men to whose skill the publichealth is entrusted. 
Upon these grounds we acknowledge the value of a publication of this sort ; 
but at the hands of a physician, or of a medical author, we expect no com- 
mon instruction. We have aright to demand from men of education and 
of severe thought, an information in their own peculiar province, and a sim- 
plicity and distinctness of argument, that shall place their work upon the surest 
ground-work of popular favour. 

With these remarks we close our present notice of the work before us, ad- 
vising the nameless Editor to remember the warning of the Scottish bard :— 


** A chiel’s amang ye, takin’ notes, 
And, faith, he’ll prent it.” 





A Series of Anatomical Plates. By Jonxs Quain, M. D., and 
Wituam J. E. Witson, M.R.C.S. Fasciculus 42. ‘Taylor 
and Walton, 


Tuts beautiful work still continues to maintain the ground which the name 
of its distinguished Editor induced the medical world to expect. 

It was commenced with the express intention of placing within the reach 
of the educated gentleman, the barrister, and the public, the means of 
becoming easily acquainted with the important structures of the animal ma- 
chine, as well as to serve as a continual reference to the student and the prac- 
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titioner. This intention is completely fulfilled in the numbers now lying 
before us, wherein the veins of the face and neck, the arm, and the chest and 
heart, are admirably delineated. These plates are accompanied by descriptive 
letter-press, and a luminous reference to each plate, in which the vessels and 
muscles are referred to by their English titles. 

We recommend this work to those among our readers who feel curious in 
the construction of our corporeal part, and who would learn without difficulty 
the distinctive titles of the different parts of our structure. To barristers such 
a work must be as necessary as to the medical practitioner, for how can he 
form a fair judgment in medico-legal cases where the soundness of the body 
is concerned, without being himself acquainted at least with the general out- 
lines of its anatomy ? 

We shall furnish our readers with occasional remarks upon the progress of 
this work. 


BOTANICAL SCIENCE. 


Arboretum et Fruticetum Britannicum ; or, the Trees and Shrubs of 
Britain. By J.C. Loudon, F.L.H.G. and L.S. Nos. 26, 27, 
28. Longman and Co. 


However incorrect it may appear in a conscientious reviewer to express an 
agreeable bias towards the subject which his duty to the public calls upon 
him candidly and impartially to discuss, we must confess that, with the above 
beautiful work before us, our native hills and our native woods appeal strongly 
for an opinion consistent with our appreciation of the agreeable task. It has 
been our fortune to have had our attention drawn to the classical and intel- 
lectual labours of Mr. Loudon for several years past ; we have had, moreover, 
in our occasional tours though England and Scotland, gratifying experience 
of the practical ability of that gentleman in the ornamental designs which 
decorate many of the villas and parks of our nobility. 

Mr. Loudon conjoins with a perfect knowledge of the peculiarities of trees, 
the nature of the soil which they demand, and the aspect the most favourable 
to their growth and perfection, an acquaintance with rural architecture which 
enables him to harmonize the graceful forms which compose this branch of 
architectural and landscape gardening. 

The fame of English taste in the branch of ornamental design and cultiva- 
tion has made its way even to the frigid climes of St. Petersburg, and we find 
the emperor at the present moment engaging the services of a British land- 
scape architect in his imperial park. 

But the value of the labours of Mr. Loudon is best observed in the continual 
errors which have been committed in Scotland, in the selection of plantation 
lands. Fruitless have been the attempts of our northern neighbours to raise 
their country from the stigma which Johnson cast upon it, by making its soil 
available to the propagation of timber trees, from ignorance of the “ history 
and geography of trees,” which forms a main feature in the intentions of this 
work, 

We feel, therefore, that we are not saying too much when we advise that 
the “‘Arboretum” be admitted to a place on the library table of every educated 
gentleman who feels an interest in the cultivation and beauty of his country. 
He will find within its pages concise and popular descriptions of all the 
British trees and shrubs; their English, French, and German synonymes, with 
the derivation of their common names; botanical and scientific characters, 
divested of all unnecessary technicalities ; directions for their propagation and 
culture, with historical notices of their use, their character in their native 
countries, and their introduction into Britain. 

The letter-press is attractive and engaging ; each plant is enriched with a 
portrait from nature, on the scale of a quarter of an inch to a foot, and the 
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work is illustrated with engravings of rare or fine specimens of trees. The 
three numbers before us contain five-and-twenty beautifully executed plates. 

- We regret that want of space prevents us from saying more of this work, 
but we shall return to it with pleasure at a future period. 





EDUCATION. 

Dictionnaire Universe! de la Langue Frangaise. Par P. C. V. 
Borste. Revue par Ch. Nodier. 8th edition, 1 vol. 4to. Firmin 
Didot Fréres. Paris. 

Tuts is decidedly the best, if not the newest, dictionary we are acquainted 

with—sufficiently large to contain all that can be required in a work of re- 

ference for ordinary readers, but not too cumbrous for use, and too expen- 
sive for men of moderate income. Of course our readers will understand 
that it is a French French dictionary, that is to say, the explanations of 
the words and their etymologies are given in the language itself. But 
this can be no objection to those who are tolerably well acquainted with 

French, and for others it is neither meant nor adapted. We shall best explain 

its merits by enumerating the more important sections of its contents. 

1. The Dictionary itself, the corresponding Latin word being always given 
in those cases where it exists. 

2. A Dictionary of synonymes, one of the most valuable and best executed 
divisions of the work. All men who have studied a foreign language, not 
like parrots, by ear and memory only, but have investigated its principles, are 
capable of appreciating the value of a table which explains the exact equiva- 
lents of words too often confounded in their meanings, even by uneducated 
natives. 

3. A Dictionary of the difficulties of the language, equally useful with the 
last section. 

4. A treatise on French versification, a subject little understood by English- 
men, and with which they ought to be acquainted if they wish to enjoy to 
the fullest extent the chef d’ceuvres of the poets of France. We are informed, 
by most competent judges, that this is the most comprehensive and excellent 
essay on this subject in their language. 

5. A Dictionary of rhymes, which should be appended to every lexicon of 
every language, not for the sake of furnishing poetasters with endings for 
their verses, but on account of the terminations which form the most important 
part of the etymology of every tongue, and which are thus arranged, and only 
— a little further classification to be available for the purposes of the phi- 

ologist. 

These are the principal divisions, though there are many other departments, 
each in its way eminently useful, as, for example, a Vocabulaire Geographique, 
giving the names of places, and the kingdom or section of a kingdom, in 
which they are to be found. Taken all in all, Boiste’s Dictionary is not only 
the best French dictionary, but the best of any kind, both as regards arrange- 
ment and execution, that we have ever seen. We recommend all those of our 
readers to whom their inclination or pursuits render a critical acquaintance 
with the niceties of the language desirable, to provide themselves with this 
volume ; and, in cases of doubt and difficulty, they may be sure of finding in 
it an unerring guide, or at least one in which they may safely confide. 





Chambers’s Educational Course. History of English Literature— 
History and Resources of the British Empire—Introduction to the 
Sciences——-Rudiments of Chemistry-—-Elements of Geometry. Five 
small volumes. Edinburgh: T. and R. Chambers.—Orr. 

THE various endeavours that have been made by Messrs. Chambers to diffuse 

and popularize information are highly laudable, and it would have been well 

if all their praiseworthy intentions had been substantially carried out. In his 
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“Information for the People” there was indeed much that was good and use- 
ful; but it is impossible to avoid remarking that there was much slovenliness 
in the mode of getting up the subjects. We have some doubts also as to the 
real value of such vague information to any class of his Majesty’s subjects. 
These observations apply in a great measure to the books before us. The idea, 
for instance, of giving ‘‘A History of English Literature” in a couple of hun- 
dred loosely-printed pages is perfectly absurd. It would have been better to 
leave it alone altogether. The “Introduction to the Sciences” is somewhat 
better, and in the hands of a judicious teacher may be useful ; but the book is 
not carefully arranged. The “ History and Resources of the British Empire” 
is done in a manner scarcely less slovenly as respects the arrangement; but 
the facts of history, if decently told, must ensure to the book a certain value,— 
and in the latter part the compiler has managed to group together a good 
many facts of very general interest. The book is used, we understand, very 
largely in some of the more modern schools; and certainly much credit is due 
to those who have substituted this litttle volume for the trashy books of Mr. 
Pinnock and Dr. Goldsmith. There might have been a better one very easily ; 
but in these days we must be thankful for small things. In noticing the re- 
mainder of these little volumes, we have a more pleasant task to perform. 
“The Elements of Geometry” is a short but good andcheap edition of Euclid’s 
Elements ; and some of the additions are good. There are others, however, 
for which we cannot account at all,—unless indeed they be intended to in- 
crease the bulk of the volume. ‘The dozen pages devoted to Trigonometry 
would have been much better omitted altogether. By far the best of all these 
little treatises is that on ‘‘ Chemistry.” It is not out of respect to a name that 
we praise the book. Facts have come under our observation that fully prove 
it to have answered its end,—that of instilling a taste for experimental chemistry 
into the minds of young people. It has done more, however, for it is utterly 
impossible for any young person to read this treatise and accompany the reading 
with the few inexpensive experiments here suggested without acquiring a very 
respectable knowledge of chemistry. 

If Messrs. Chambers employ competent men, and grudge not the necessary 
frais for good workmen, the series may do well. The late numbers have de- 
cidedly improved. 





RELIGION. 


The Christian Lacon ; or Materials for Thinking in a Christian Spirit. 
By W. Martin. 32mo. W. Darton. 


On first turning over the leaves of this little volume we thought that there 
was much of pedantry and affectation in the dogmas and in the style of their 
expression. An hour or two of leisure has led to a favourable change of our 
opinion. There is in thé book much that has led us to think; and if we may 
count on our readers’ minds as being at all similar to our own, it is probable 
that they also may find that which may serve for the materials of thought, 
Thinking is indeed a spontaneity,—we cannot helpit. This faculty, and the 
inevitable employment of it, constitutes our distinctive quality :—and thanks 
are due to those who by suggestive hints call forth the dormant powers of the 
human mind. Muck more are thanks due to that writer who can elicit trains 
of human thought that prepare a moral being for a happy immortality. 


SLL — 
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FINE ARTS. 
Sir Thomas Lawrence’s Cabinet of Gems. London. Ackerman & Co. 


Tuts volume consists of a number of fac-simile imitations of some sketches 
in chalk by Sir T. Lawrence. The plates are by J. C. Lewis, and are such 
faithful copies that for every essential purpose they answer quite as well as 
the drawings themselves. The reputation of the late president of the Royal 
Academy as a draughtsman ranked very high, and his power of drawing was 
certainly very great, but there is a factitious ideal character about the produc- 
tions of his pencil, which deprive them of much of their merit as transcripts 
of nature. It is an admitted aphorism that ce qui n’est pas vrai, n’est pas 
beau, and by how much a pictorial representation of any kind is wanting in 
truth, by so much at least is it removed from perfection. We do not wish 
to deny or cerogate from the elegance and refinement of the works of Law- 
rence’s pencil, but we do assert that there is a mannerism and affectation about 
them which most certainly does not enhance their value. To proceed to the 
work under our inspection, we would in the first place notice the portrait of 
Sir Thomas which faces the title-page. We should not have recognised it in 
any other situation, but as it bears some resemblance to the late Mr. Canning, 
and as they were said to be like each other, the defect may be in our vision, 
not in the portrait. This want however, if it be a want, is supplied by the 
first drawing, a portrait of his father, from which if you take away the wig, 
and add a neckcloth, you have an excellent likeness of the great painter him- 
self. The third in the collection is his much vaunted portrait of the beautiful 
Lady Hamilton—Nelson’s Lady Hamilton. We are not inclined to fall in 
with the general opinion of its merits, thinking that there is less of truth and 
more of a visionary character in this than in any other specimen in the col- 
lection. Of so light and flimsy a texture is the drawing, that you can almost 
see through it, more like a spirit of air than an embodied soul. Artists, and 
especially young ones, should never forget that the markings of nature are 
strong and decided, and thather lights and shadows are, to use a French term, 
plus prononcée than any thing that the most skilful artist has yet ventured 
to exhibit. These films then, these gossamer webs, are but weak shadows of 
reality, and as truth is enduring, so will their falsehood render them evanescent. 

However, as a whole, this work is eminently beautiful, whether as regards 
the material or the execution, and the admirers of Lawrence will find in it by 
far the best remembrancer extant of his genius, and the only one that we 
know of, of his skill in the use of the crayon. 





Finden’s Ports and Harbours of Great Britain. Part 3. Charles Tilt, 
86, Fleet Street. 


In these days of poverty and economy, none will think of laying out their 
money for works of art, except perchance those of a very distinguished merit, 
and that too, supported by the name of an artist of established reputation, 
unless they have a good penny-worth for their penny. It accordingly hap- 
pens that the town is inundated with rival productions of permanent or tem- 
porary interest, as it may be, but all of them at a very low price. Each suc- 
cessive candidate for the favour of the public, being, if possible, at a more 
reasonable rate than its predecessors. The employment of steel instead of 
copper, for the materials of the plates, enabling a proprietor to obtain as many 
thousand impressions as he formerly could hundreds, has materially affected 
the price of engravings of this class. The expense of production is not very 
much increased, and if the sale be sufficiently extensive, the aggregate of very 
small profits on each individual print will make a sum large enough to justify 
the investment of capital. It is true that small engravings, book plates, and 
such others, have considerably deteriorated as works of art, inasmuch as no 
connoisseur cares to exhibit as a choice specimen of his collection, a print of 
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which twenty thousand other persons may possess as good acopy.* The 
almost undeviating similarity of the embellishment of the annuals, and other 
like works on steel, combined with their extraordinary number, has ina great 
measure satiated the. curiosity which was formerly felt on such matters. 
Steel plates are almost as like each other, as soldiers of the same regiment, 
and they are now so common, that, like a red coat in a garrison town, their 
appearance produces no excitement whatever. The only mode of securing a 
sale, is to publish them at so very moderate a price, that people will buy them 
as much for their cheapness as for their excellence, 

Of all the numerous monthly publications which come under the class of 
which we have been speaking, the best and cheapest is that whose title ap- 
pears at the head of this article. Five spirited engravings, and which too are 
not amenable in a high degree, if at all, to the general reproach cast on such 
works, that they have all a strong family likeness, are offered for half-a-crown 
—sixpence apiece. Itisalmost incredible. But Charles Tilt is the publisher, 
and we suppose the proprietor, and he seems to have a patent for producing 
a better article at a lower price than his neighbours, and yet to make it pay 
well in the end. 

The views are two of Dunstan borough Castle, one of the Castle on Holy 
Island, one of Blythe, and one of Berwick, from drawings by Mr. G. Balmer, 
and they bear the names of William and Edward Finden, that is to say, they 
are got up under their inspection, and they are responsible for the satisfactory 
performance of their deputies, a duty which they have, in the present instance, 
well and faithfully discharged. We consider this work entitled to success, 
and we have no doubt that it will meet with its deserts. 





Shakspeare’s Gallery, Part 4. Charles Tilt, London. 


Tus number contains three female heads, purporting to be Desdemona, 
Jessica, and Lavinia. Of course they would do as well or nearly as well for 
any three others in the whole range of Shakspeare’s female characters. The 
object however of the publication is answered. That is to say, three very 
pretty faces are represented in what is called the dot or chalk style of engrav- 
ing, and sold for a very moderate price. The execution of the plates is very 
neat, and the designs very elegant. This is one of the prettiest and most 
eligible drawing-room table ornaments of the many that are now periodically, 
we might almost say daily, supplied to the never-failing appetite for novelty of 


metropolitan cognoscenti. 





Winkle’s Cathedrals. English and Continental. No. 25, & 11. 
Charles Tilt. Fleet Street, and Effingham Wilson, Royal Exchange. 


No. 25 of the home department contains one exterior, and two interior views 
of Chichester Cathedral. No. 11, of the foreign part, the west front of Rouen 
Cathedral, and the interior of its Lady Chapel, besides ground plans of the 
Cathedrals of Notre Dame at Paris, and of Beauvais. The work is very care- 
fully gotten up, and the objects very faithfully represented. The exterior of 
Rouen Cathedral is a very elaborate work, and is creditable to the artist. 
Considerable expense must have been incurred in procuring the drawings for 
the foreign numbers, and altogether the price is so moderate as compared with 
the outlay which must necessarily have been made, that without a very ex- 
tensive sale, not only will there be no adequate remuneration, but no remunera- 
tion at all, for the capital embarked in this speculation. We trust that the 
proprietors will be duly rewarded as they deserve for their enterprise. 





* Another cause for the contempt in which steel plates are held by amateurs and 
judges is the inherent intractability of the metal, which prevents the production of an 
equally good engraving. Whatever talent and labonr may be expended on it. We 


need only refer our readers to the works of tle same man on the different metals for a 
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confirmation of the truth of our assertion. 




















THEATRICAL REVIEW. 


Drury Lane.—Since our last number was sent to press, Mr. Forrest 
has appeared in the part of “ Othello.” So'wretched a play as that in 
whien he first trod the English boards ‘did not afford a fair oppor- 
tunity of judging of his talent. It <p be great, it might be little 
—the best jockey of Newmarket would make but a poor figure if he 
rode ever the course on a jackass, and the American doctor’s Pegasus 
appears to be one of the long-eared tribe. At all events such a mass 
of Nahdondesh as the “‘ Gladiator” perhaps was never brought forward 
before under the specious designation of a five-act tragedy. However, 
we are not here to trench upon the literary department of the Maga- 
zine, and must leave “ Spartacus” to his fate. 

Shakspeare is the touchstone of genius in the higher walks of his- 
trionic art, and if a tragedian can ~~ that test, he may he fairly set 
down as composed of sterling metal, and not a base alloy. With a 
view, then, to form a more exact judgment of the merits and demerits 
of Mr. Forrest, we looked forward somewhat anxiously to the time 
when he would take upon him to enact the dingy Moor. We are 
sorry to say that we were utterly disappointed. Never was there 
a more complete failure. It is true Mr. Forrest has many natural 
defects to struggle with, but it is the attribute of genius to triumph 
over difficulties, and had he possessed that invaluable treasure of 
the mind, the obstacles we speak of would have been as nothing in 
the scale. It will be as well to enumerate the disadvantages under 
which this gentleman labours, that we may not seem to speak so 
harshly without good grounds for our SaveERy- Mr. Forrest’s voice 
is unmelodious and grating to the ear, when forced, monotonous 
and inexpressive, add to which his pronunciation is not by any means 
pure—not that we would insinuate that this defect is to be laid to the 
account of his native land. We happen to know that a well-educated 
American’s language is undistinguishable from that of a well-educated 
Englishman, except perhaps in so far as they lay a strong emphasis 
on pronouns, which we do not. But we should say, if he (Forrest) 
were an Englishman, that he had a strong provincial accent. Then, 
he has no ear for rhythm ; for example, he reads, 

“ She is like a liar,” 

“* Gone to burning hell,” 
and, 

“* Othello’s occupation is gone,” 

without any regard whatever for the metre, and the same thing 
occurred in other places. His person, which has been talked of as 
fine, is certainly very ill adapted for the stage. No doubt the pro- 
portions of his limbs are gigantic, but they are not cast in the heroic 
mould, and what would be a model of beauty in a bruiser or wrestler, 
is coarse and unseemly in the semblance of a noble warrior or high- 
born gentleman. 
But, to come tothe main points, in his reading and enunciation of the 
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magnificent part of ‘ Othello” we have much to blame, and, sorry 
are we to add, little to praise. Mr. Forrest is utterly incapable of 
level speaking. In the scene with the senators his declamation 
was painfully emphatic; almost every other word seemed to be 
marked by a stress of the voice. The simple dignity of the single- 
hearted Moor was entirely lost. We could scarcely believe that the 
actor comprehended the meaning of the words. He seemed on 
thorns lest he should not make himself sufficiently prominent, and in 
the effort to be distinguished, overwrought the character most woe- 
fully. In the drunken scene he was not satisfied to quit the stage, as 
his predecessors have done, without saying more than is set down for 
him, but must needs Sop short in his exit to interpolate such iniqui- 
tous stuff as this— 
** Cassio, I make an example of thee.* 

Shade of the Swan of Avon! hear not the violence done to thy im- 
mortal song. 

In the third act, which is usually considered the test of ability in 
the actor, he fell still farther from the high mark he aims at. His 
attempts at pathos were much on — with the sorrows of an oyster 
crossed in love, as some of our readers will recollect Grimaldi sing- 
ing them. He seems to think that heart-rending grief can only be 
portrayed by a convulsive shivering of the frame, and a queer kind 
of sob, like a schoolboy whimpering after a sound flogging. He mis- 
takes grimace for expression, and violence for passion. Even in the 
burst of feeling, 

“ Villain, prove my wife a whore,” 
and what follows, which it must be confessed was not wanting in 
energy, he so out-did and over-acted the part, that the mo- 
mentary feeling of satisfaction engendered by the force and vigour 
with which he uttered the threat was succeeded by regret that he 
should have so far overstepped the limits of good taste. The same 
remark applies to his reproaches of Desdemona, and indeed to all 
that remains of his part. Having carried our analysis thus far, it will 
scarcely be necessary to add that we consider Mr. Forrest but an in- 
different second-rate actor; and as he is at present very much over- 
rated, so in a short time, when the nine days’ wonder has ceased, 
he will sink much too low in the public estimation. Those who 
are old enough to remember Kean in his prime, would scarcely be- 
lieve thai so low a quality of talent could be endured a second time 
in that rank in his art to which this gentleman aspires. But John 
Bull is always gaping after novelty, and would rather wear a new 





* In the play—not as it is acted, but as Shakspeare wrote it—after the words, 
* Cassio, I love thee, but never more be officer of mine,” 
** Desdemona” enters and “ Othello” continues, 
“ See how my gentle love is raised up ; 
lll make thee an example.” 
We meftion this because though the sentiment is excited by a eause which is entirely 
new, itis just within the sphere of possibility that Mr. Forrest way have converted 
the words, 
“ I'll make thee an example,” 


into the trash we hare already quoted, thinking that he was playing up ‘o the text. 
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coat of second cloth than an old one of superfine. So much for Mr. 
Forrest. For the rest, Warde played “Iago” better than we thought 
he could have played any part at all, and especially in the speech, 


“ Put money in thy purse,” 


was excellent. Cooper was respectable in ‘‘ Cassio” as he is in 
every thing, though he seems to have studiéd drunkenness in the pur- 
lieus of Drury, not among rakish gentlemen, Miss Taylor, in “ Des- 
demona,” was, as usual, ridiculously affected; and Miss Huddart 
played “ Emilia” with so much spirit that we actually forgot her 
unfortunate lisp. 

Mr. Forrest has since played “ Lear,” and an old play, “ Damon 
and Pythias,” has been revived for him. We will not, however, weary 
our readers by any further criticisms, which would only consist of re- 
petitions of what we have already said, modified by the different 
situations and circumstances. 

A Mr. IIill, an American representative of the peculiarities of New 
England, has met with deserved success. He made his debut in a 
piece called “ The Yankee Pedlar,” which has no other merit than 
that of serving as a vehicle for his acting. A Yankee clock pedlar 
comes on the grounds of a Virginian planter, who has an antipathy 
to his class, and threatens to shoot him if he does not quit his neigh- 
bourhood. The fun of the piece consists in the expedicnts by which 
the cunnring rogue outwits ‘‘ Colonel Bantam,” and first tricks him out 
of a dinner and then sundry dollars. Mr. Hill has much quiet 
humour, and when an English audience become more familiarized with 
the nature of the class he represents, and who are to other Americans 
what the canny Yorkshireman is to a south Britain, we have no doubt 
he will be highly relished. As it was, he has no reason to complain 
of his reception in the old country, which was “ partiklar gracious 
I reckon.” 

November 8th.—The lamented death of Malibran must have se- 
riously deranged Mr. Bunn’s arrangements for this season, the more 
so that, counting upon her attractions, he had allowed the most va- 
luable members of his corps dramatique to secede from his theatre, 
and enter into engagements at the rival house. He has, however, 
set about remedying the loss, and if he has not been able to do so we 
are not to find fault with his exertions, but remember the limited 
means placed at his disposal. 

With an operatic company, strong in mediocrity, but containing 
no very distinguished talent, he has contrived to get up an opera re- 
quiring very superior talent to give it due effect, in a manner which, 
to say the least of it, is highly creditable to his industry, though we 
do not anticipate a long run or an abundant flow of grist to the mill, 
that is of cash to the treasury. 

The difficult task of adapting words to music already composed 
was entrusted to Mr. Planché, and he has acquitted himself as well as 
the circumstances would permit. The story of Byron’s poem has been 
strictly adhered to, but we are by no means advocates of the adapta- 
tion of his inspirations for the stage. So far short must the play fall 
of the original as to provoke comparisons which are not at all con- 
ducive to the reputation either of the adapter or the adapted. 
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The plot, if plot it may be called, is soon told. The Turks, under Al 
Caumaurje, are besieging Corinth. A Venetian renegade, who has 
joined their ranks, and by prodigies of valour acquired considerable 
influence in their councils, is an old and favoured lover of the daughter 
of the Venetian governor of the Greek city. In the course of the siege 
she falls into the hands of Alp, and is restored by him to her father, 
a sense of duty having overcome her affection for him, and induced 
her to threaten her own life if he persists in detaining her. The 
conflict between filial love and passion breaks her heart, and her spirit 
visits the musing renegade amid the ruins of the half-destroyed town. 
He refuses salvation at the expense of foregoing his revenge, and is 
shot in the assault. 

Such is a brief outline of the framework of the opera. The music 
is for the most part taken from Rossini’s “* Maometto Secondo,” or 
** Assedio di Corinto,” and contains many passages of great beauty, 
though it tastes somewhat too strong of the double drums for our ap- 
petite. The finale to the second act is a most spirited and original 
chorus, and was encored, as it used to be at the King’s Theatre, when 
first produced, two seasons since. 

We shall not make any individual comparisons, for our corps chan- 
tant is so infinitely inferior to that of the Haymarket, that it,would be 
invidious to draw parallels. We are happy to be able to speak in 
commendation of the different performers, though our praise will not 
be altogether unqualified. And first for Miss Shirreff ‘ car les dames 
avant tout,” as our polite neighbours say. This lady has been of late 
making rapid progress; we do not know, but we conjecture, that she 
has quitted the tuition of ‘Tom Welsh, and either trusts to her own 
judgment or has got into hands better acquainted with the modern 
style. Her present fashion is very pure and chaste, but not so much 
of the old school: more spirit and “ abandon ”—less of pedantry. 
She has had, however, an arduous task to fulfil, treading in the foot- 
steps of such an artist as Malibran, and oceupying that strain which 
would have been graced by Madame de Beriot, had she been spared 
tous. Much, however, as we regret the loss of that incomparable 
singer, it is but justice to Miss Shirreff to state that she displayed 
great abilities in her performance of “ Francisca,” and if it cannot be 
said that she left nothing to be desired, at least she leaves no unpleasant 
recollections to obtrude themselves on the imagination. Her voice 
would be all the better if it were a little stronger, but, on the whole, 
her acting and singing was such as gave great satisfaction, though no 
particular portion of her performance was transcendently good. Mr. 
Balfe played “ Alp,” the renegade, and if a finished execution and a 
refined taste, perfect self-possession and a eomplete knowledge of the 
business of the stage, were enough to ensure the attainment of the 
highest rank in his profession, he would already have been at the pin- 
nacle of his ambition: but Nature has denied him physical power ; 
and in a partsuch as “ Alp,” vigour and energy are absolutely necessary 
to make the points tell. His “ Sorgete” (the well-known chef ?a@uvre 
of Tamburini) was feeble. Inthe duet with Miss Shirreffhe was more 
successful. A ballad, we suppose of his own composition, introduced 
in the third act, and adapted to some of Byron’s words, was very ort- 
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ginal—that is to say, we never heard any thing like it before, and we 
hope never to hear any thing like it again,and so the audience seemed 
to think too. Wilson sang a song at the beginning of the third act 
with much fire, and was loudly applauded ; and as for Templeton, 
he improves upon us every time we hear him. We begin to think 
that if he studies hard and continues to profit by his assiduity, he 
will, some of these days, make a distinguished figure. He has a very 
fine voice and a good person; he is beginning to lose that wording 
style of acting, and to seem, if not to feel, more at home on the stage. 
We hope our prognostic will be verified, for at present there is a sad 
dearth of first-rate singers, and more particularly tenors. 

Madlle. Duvernay made her re-appearance on these boards, She 
looked very well and wore longer petticoats than heretofore. Her 
dancing was very neat and very graceful. Not equal to Taglioni’s or 
even Fanny Elsler’s, but yet very good, and well worth going to see, 
though we do not think the dance arranged for her was remarkably 
pretty. She is not, however, amenable for that fault, which rests 
with M. Anetole. We trust soon to see her in some piece which will 
display her powers to more advantage. 

The choristers were well drilled, the band effective, and for a first 
night there were very few boggles with the machinery. The assault 
of Corinth at the end of the first act was capitally managed, and a 
view of Corinth met with deserved applause. But the triumph of the 
night was in the view of Arrocorinth, than which we do not recollect 
to have seen any thing more beautiful even from the brush of Stan- 
field. We say brush, for pencils are not used on such occasions. 

It was truly a fine picture and was greeted with the most heart 
applause of the night. The explosion atthe end was very wallieguedined, 
and, if it did not give a good idea of the destruction of a citadel by 
gunpowder, was perfectly satisfactory as a piece of stage effect. How- 
ever, we could haye dispensed with part of the sulphur and salt-petre 
which filled the house with a suffocating smoke and set all his majes- 
ty’s lieges a-coughing. 

Cooper announced the opera for repetition, and we expect it will 
draw pretty well for a few nights until some other novelty can be 
prepared for the insatiable appetite of the public. The house was 
full, but not crowded; for example, there was good standing room in 
the pit till half-price began, and even then many more might have 
been squeezed in. Mr. Bunn must not consider this as any thing 
more than a stopegap, but must follow it up with a succession of good 
things, or we think he will have to strike a heavy balance against 
himself at the end of the season. 

Covent Garven.—Macready, C. Kemble, Farren, Vandenhoff, 
and Mrs. Glover, have been running a round of Tragedy and Comedy, 
restoring to the Garden its character as a potent theatre and giving 
the public an opportunity of patronising the legitimate drama, if they 
will. We wish them much success and a long continuance of it. 

O.ympic.—Charles Mathews has appeared ina part new to the 
English stage in a translation from the French, styled “ He would be 
an actor.” When a mere boy some years since he performed the 
same part in the original piece, which he now does in the adaptation ; 
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with this difference however—that he then appeared as an amateur 
before an audience of private friends, and now he presents himself for 
approval before his friends the public. Many of our readers will 
recollect the eclat with which the prudent lessee of the King’s The- 
atre played the “‘ Comedien d’Etampes” some twelve years since at the 
Queen’s Theatre, when the French company was in its most flourish- 
ing state, enjoying a run of good fortune which seemed to desert them 
when they Tosorted the scene of their early successors and pitched 
their camp elsewhere in what appeared more fayourable positions, 
but in none of which did their affairs thrive as in Tottenham Street. 

When Perlet, the prince of Comedians, arrived in England to be 
the centre of attraction among the world of French-play goers, the 
part which Laporte had hitherto filled was restored to him, its origi- 
nal representative. None who have seen his performance of that 
character will ever forget the rich but unobtrusive humour which he 
threw into the part and the fidelity with which he represented the 
peculiarities of the different individuals he undertook to’ personify. 
In Paris it was considered one of the chef d’ceuvres of his art, 
and as he was censé to hold the first rank in his professicn, not even 
excepting the famous Potier, this was as high a compliment as could 
be well rendered to his merit. In England he played the part with 
the most distinguished success, and many of C. Mathews’ audience 
must have been familiar with the excellence of his unrivalled pro- 


totype. 

Now as there is a considerable personal resemblance between C. 
Mathews and Perlet, and as they are precisely in the same line, not 
forgetting either that both sing much better than comic actors usually 
do (though here Perlet has the advantage of possessing one of the finest 
voices ever heard), the mind fell to comparison in spite of itself, and 
granting that our young Englishman is not equal to his forerunner in 
this piece, there is no reason to blush for his inferiority. His versatility 
seems to be an inherited quality, as well as his peculiar rapidity of 
articulation, and whether as the wandering player, the Welch gar- 
dener, the old gentleman, or the distressed lady, there was dealens 
food for the appetite ef laughter-lovers. Indeed epicures of this 
class are always provided with a good meal at the gay widow’s public- 
house. 

For the information of those who are not acquainted with either the 
French or English piece, we will give a sketch of the plot. An actor, 
from motives of economy or for his pleasure, sends his trunk on to a 
village inn he had formerly put up at, and follows it on foot ; the inn, 
since his last visit, has been purchased and converted into a villa by 
a grocer who has retired from business. He is away from home, gone 
to visit his intended son-in-law at Liverpool. ‘The player makes 
himself so agreeable to the gardener and his wife that they invite 
him to stay and refresh himself, and she, fancying that she traces in 
his countenance a remarkable resemblance to her master, insists upon 
his putting on the old gentleman’s wig and dressing gown, to which 
he consents, and amuses them by assuming the manner and language 
of the testy old man. Just then enters a suitor of Mr. Currant’s 
daughter who has never seen him, and who is received by the ficti- 
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tious papa much more graciously than expected. In the course of 
conversation with this gentleman Motley (C. Mathews) discovers that 
the rival who is favoured by the fatheris one Dicky Darling (Oxberry), 
a person he has particular reasons for disliking, and whose marriage 
he accordingly determines to break off if it be possible. Just as he 
is wanted according to the good old custom of the stage Mr. Darling, 
who has unwittingly passed his future papa on the road, makes his ap- 
pearance, and after being made a fool of by Motley in the assumed 
characters of the gardener and a French danseuse, is induced by this 
last personage to write to old Currant an impertinent letter abusing 
his daughter, and resigning his pretensions to her hand. Of course 
this is conveyed to the party to whom it is addressed, and produces 
the effect desired by the —— actor, namely, the dismissal of 
Darling and the acceptance of Sinclair in his stead. 

The plot is as improbable as it well can be, but it serves the pur- 
pose of introducing the actor in different guises. Mr, Mathews was 
eminently successful ina Welch ballad which was very deservedly 
encored, and in the French woman kept the house in a roar of laugh- 
ter, no bad test of the merit of the performance. Mrs. Orger played 
well as she always does, though her part is not very prominent. 
However, she made the most of it, and who could do more 2? Oxberry’s 
part did not we think exactly suit him: at least we have been much 
better pleased with him on other occasions. The other parts are 
merely introduced to fill up the outline, and could be made nothing 
of, even if they were filled by first-rate actors, which of course they 


were not. 
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Tue Late Lorp Coprrannv.—This lately defunct civic lord appears to have 
had a particular turn for engineering and mechanics, acquired we presume in 
various excursions which his Civic Highness may have taken in the ‘* Mag- 
net” and various hireable steamers, that the inexhaustible purse of London’s 
far-famed city can command. We had previously, no doubt that the son-in-law 
(if we mistake not) of the great Spode would be able by the touch of the 
knuckle to decide on the value of a piece of crockery or porcelain ; and we are 
not unwilling to concede to the head of the largest crockery-shop in London 
the credit of being able to determine the merits of those highly valuable arti- 
cles that the enterprising spirit of Wedgewood and Spode brought first before 
the public. It was left to us, however, to discover even at the eleventh hour 
that Lord Copeland—alas, now no more—was a man of exquisite genius in 
respect of mechanical science. One of the last acts of his reign was to give 
his lordly “ Imprimatur” to the Symington paddle-wheel. 

It may be that we—-radically inclined—set the mayoral talent at too low 
an estimate: but we certainly do say that the proprietors would have done 
much better for the interests of their patent, if they had consulted the steady 
and abiding reputation of our best engineers instead of the ephemeral dignity 
of a now defunct Lord Mayor. The vessel—which is only a tug-boat—has 
been christened at the usual expense of a bottle of port and a dejeuner a la 
feurchette ‘‘ The Lord Copeland.”” Thus, and only thus, will the late Lord 
Mayor’s good qualities be transmitted to posterity. ‘‘ Sic transit gloria Cope- 
land-i, A. K. 

Vatue or Fame.—It is an extraordinary coincidence that within fourteen 
days the great Forrest of Drury Lane, and Price the equestrian clown of 
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Brighton, should for their respective talents have been presented each with a 
silver snuff-box. Whether or not the former has exhibited tragic qualifications 
that would entitle him to a penny subscription before the scenes, we think ex- 
ceedingly doubtful :—certainly the laughter of the clown has great influence 
in extricating the half-pence. Mr. Price would perhaps have a better chance 
than his brother of the doleful countenance on the audience side of the curtain. 
We understand that the Carlton Club are sadly in the dumps at present. It 
is scarcely necessary to say that the services of a late member for Oxford city 
and an eminent conservative might be eminently useful—if employed in broad 
farce, undress & la John Reeve—towards restoring the dilapidated fortunes 
of that unfortunate society, especially if he were allowed to present the hat 
for the half-pence. 

ArIsTocRaTICAL AMUSEMENTS.—Before the publication of our last number, 
we noticed in the daily journals a police account affecting very materially 
the character of an aristocratical soi-disant Mr. Smith. We would not generally 
interfere with the pleasures of the aristocracy, any more than we should wish 
them to interfere with our own; but when those pleasures disturb the general 
order of society and outrage public decency, it is not inconsistent with our 
duty as moral censors to interfere. We are not disposed, besides, to be over- 
particular on these subjects, so long as persons confine their failings or crimes 
to their own caste or the defendants of their own castes. A minister of state 
may have his amatory propensities attracting him toward Brompton,— 
another public functionary may he magnetically drawn towards Story’s gate 
by the “‘ flowers of modern literature,”—a certain Irish Marquis may be fond of 
frequenting well-known flash houses, and taking the place of his own jockey 
on his race-horses,—an ex-lord-chancellor may be oblivious of the seventh 
commandment,—the second Law Lord in the kingdom may be addicted to 
certain melancholic emotions that cause his eyes to leer downwards into the 
Lady’s maid’s rooms in Grosvenor Square and Cheltenham :—with these and 
other amusements, we would not in common charity interfere. But when 
these insolent aristocrats, negligent of the facilities that the grisetées of their 
female companions furnish to their animal propensities, are so far regardless 
of common decency as to insult and expose respectable females in the public 
streets,—we say:—For suamMe. ‘To the magistrates also who allowed these 
miscreants to escape, we repeat the cry :—For sHamMeE. tT. PF, 

Tuer New TueatricaL Censor.—The author of the “ Broadgrins ;” the per- 
petrator of immoralities, and the censor of morals, is now no more. To him 
has succeeded another censor,—no less a persou than the redoubtable Charles 
Kemble, the last of the school of dramatic formalism. With his talents as an 
actor we would not willingly interfere any further than to say that of all his 
attempts at tragedy none ever rose above the namby-pamby, while his comedy 
parts are worthy of the highest admiration on account of their spirit and bril- 
liancy. His qualifications as a dramatic censor are rather questionable, if at 
least he be disposed to measure the abilities of the candidates by the very 
mediocre talents of his own family considered as authors. it is true, how- 
ever, that he has had some experience as a manager,—a bitter experience, we 
think, that rendered a temporary banishment expedient, if not necessary. 
How many more deserving actors will envy the younger Kemble his honour- 
able and pensioned retirement. Oh, for the honour of our degraded English 
drama ! E. K. 

IMPORTANCE OF THE K1nG’s Hounps.—The papers of a very late date tell 
us that a certain ex-page of our gracious Queen, who was amusing himself in 
the Park, inflicted a severe horsewhipping on a woodsman who threw a stone 
at one of the hounds in his noble company. It is not possible wholly to ex- 
culpate the woodsman: but we cannot avoid expressing our strongest indig- 
nation at the conduct of this court-minion, who considers the feelings of a mere 
dog as of minor importance to the personal liberties and privileges of a British 
subject. Will her majesty retain a secretary so publicly disgraced by a verdict 
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in acourt of justice? For the honour of England it is hoped not. Weare very 
glad that the insulted yeoman did not transgress those bounds of prudence, 
which are necessary to be kept by those who would successfully indict such 
privileged aggressors on the public peace. O. W. 

Doines aMone THE GLascow StrupEents.—One of the last among the 
academical misdoings worthy of being shown up was the barbarous treatment 
of Dr. Hampden by the bigots of Oxford. That is past. We have now to 
notice a plot got up in this abode of the “‘ canny Glasgow-men” to produce 
what is called a re-action in favour of conservatism. We are well assured by 
a correspondent that knots of professors and students were seen in council 
deep and solemn, and that many a head was scratched ’ere the moral Lord 
Lyndhurst was proposed. The mere idea was enough, we should have thought, 
to have set our moral men of the north quite aghast. It was no mistake :— 
the speculation was a weak invention of the Tories, and would not do. Still 
they were not contented :—and nothing less would serve them than to prove 
the re-action so much boastedof. Sir Robert Peel was put up; and aftera 
vast deal of puffing and blowing and some exertions that will shorten the lives 
of more than one professor, the jesuitical ex-minister was chosen by a very 
small majority. We do not trouble ourselves with speculating how large a 
majority Sir J. Campbell would have had, if all had been fair and above board. 
At any rate he had one venerable and highly intelligent professor on his 
side—Prof. Milne,—whose opinion is of itself more than equivalent to the 
drunken dogmas of a parcel of boys. To what miserable shifts are these 
Tories reduced,—when they deem so paltry an affair fit matter for triumph ! 

Mr. LecuMerE Cuar_ton.—This excellent young man began with being 
a reformer ; but either with a view to interest, or for lack of courage, he left 
the ranks, and took an humble place in the “ Dilly.” Tohave thought him 
clever in his best days would have been impossible. For what has he done? 
Any good opinion, however, that we might have formed of this worthy has been 
entirely blown away, since we heard of his conduct the other day before the 
Master Brougham. As good luck would have it, he managed to get a brief: 
but his good cards wanted a good player to play them. The facts of his out- 
rageous misconduct are before the public. The self-willed culprit might have 
crept out of the loop-hole that the Chance!lor’s compassion left for him; but 
no,—he has plunged himself more deeply into the mire. A few weeks’ soli- 
tude may, perhaps, restore this unhappy gentleman to his senses. But after 
this, we think, he may whistle for briefs. 

Rossery iN THE British Museum.—A few days ago an act, that by 
every man of letters must be deemed one of sacrilege, was committed by one 
of those wretched beings who live on the crumbs that fall from the tables of 
the more talented, more fortunate, or better principled members of the literary 
profession. If an ignorant and uneducated apprentice visiting the Museum 
had defaced the statues, his want of knowledge respecting ‘their value would 
have been some palliation of his offence; but when a professionally literary 
man, however low in the ranks, mutilates the volumes, no punishment short 
of transportation or hanging can be too severe. How did the culprit escape ? 
The officers of the Museum actually interceded for him with the magistrate, 
and got him off simply on condition of paying the estimated damage. We cannot 
account for such leniency, except on the principle that as they overlook their 
own official blunders they are willing to extend the same indulgence to the 
peccadilloes of others. If, instead of robbing the country of property that 
perhaps might have been incapable of being reinstated, this individual had 
written strictures on the management of the establishment, and had fought the 
good fight in favour of national improvement, these gentlemen would not have 
exhibited such lamb-like conduct. There may have been some secret cause 
for the officers’ lenity, of which the public know not. 
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SCIENTIFIC AND AMUSING. 


Analysis of Fluorine.—“ Fluorine is a 
gaseous body of a deep brownish yellow ; 
its odour is similar to that of chlorine, or 
to that of burnt sugar ; if dues not act on 
glass; it deprives indigo of its colour, and 
combines directly with gold.” M. Bau- 
drimont has recently obtained it by treat- 
ing amixture of fluoride of caleium and 
peroxide of manganese, with sulphuric 
acid in a glass bottle; the excess of one 
of the substances employed would pro- 
duce either oxygen or hydro-fluorie acid, 
and this last, by its action on the glass, 
would be changed into silicated-fluoric 
gas. His first method of extracting the 
fluorine consisted in decomposing fluoboric 

as by means of the deutoxide of lead 
eated to redness. 

M. Pelouze has lately announced another 
mode ; he decomposed fluoret of silver in 
water, by means of chlorine—the result, 
according to M. Baudrimont, ought to be 
a compound of hypochloric and hydro- 
fluoric acids. 

A great difference is deserving of re- 
mark between the fluorine obtained by 
these processes and that which might have 
been expected to be the base of fluoric 
acid, so well known for its energetic ac- 
tion on glass. 

We may hope, therefore, soon to be 
better acquainted with fluorine than with 
fluoric acid itself, which can neither be 
prepared nor preserved in glass vessels.— 
Journal of Popular Science. 

Migration of North American Birds.— 
From a variety of accurate experiments 
which have been made at different periods, 
it appears that the hawk, the wild pigeon, 
(Columba Migretoria), and several spe- 
cies of wild ducks, fly at the rate of a mile 
in a minute and a half; this is at the rate 
of forty miles an hour, four hundred and 
eighty between the rising and setting of 
the sun, and nine hundred and sixty miles 
in twenty-four hours. This would enable 
birds to pass from Charleston, U. S., to 
the distant northern settlements in a single 
day, and easily accounts for the circum- 
stance that geese, ducks, and pigeons have 
been taken in the northern and eastern 
states with undigested rice in their crops, 
which must have been picked up in the 
rice-fields of Carolina or Georgia but the 
day before. 

There is a well-attested account of a 
falcon from the Canary Islands, sent to 


the duke of Lerma, which returned from 
Andalusia to the Island of Teneriffe in 
sixteen hours, which is a passage of seven 
hundred and fifty miles. The story of 
the falcon of Henry II. is well known, 
which pursuing with eagerness one of the 
small species of bustards at Fontainbleau, 
was taken the following day at Malta, and 
recognised by the ring which she bore. 
Swallows fly at the rate of a mile in a 
minute, which would be at the rate of one 
thousand four hundred and forty miles in 
twenty-four hours. 

Surface of Sweden. British sq. miles. 
Wood ...c.seee.ceeeee 137,420 
Lakes, marshes, &c....... 21,900 
Meadows, pastures, &c..... 7,350 
BETES cccccccecceccesess BO 





Total...... 170,150 

Potash from Beet-root.—The beet-root 
is about to acquire an additional title to 
the attention of agriculturists, by the new 
produce which, besides molasses and 
sugar, it is now found can be extracted 
from it. One of those productions, pal 
ash, will be, like sugar, the rival of an 
exotic commodity. M. Dubrunfant bas 
been the first to discover the means of ad- 
vantageously extracting this substance 
from the residuum left after the distilla- 
tion of molasses. To give some idea of 
the importance of this new source of na- 
tional wealth, it will be sufficient to say 
that the quantity of potash yielded by M. 
Dubrunfant’s process is equal to one-sixth 
of the quantity of sugar extracted from 
the beet-root: thus, admitting the fact that 
80 millions of pounds of indigenous sugar 
are annually produced, we may expect to 
obtain from the primary materials 14 mil- 
lions of a saline substance equal in every 
respect to the best potash imported, be- 
sides alcohol and other productions. 

School of Industry.—At W inkfield, near 
Windsor, is a school of industry. It has 
been opened somewhat more than twelve 
months. Around it are two acres of land. 
There are about thirty boys and forty girls. 
In addition to the ordinary subjects of 
school instruction, the boys are employed 
in cultivating the two acres of land. They 
have now an excellent crop of carrots, 
and of beet-root, red and white ; from the 
latter sugar is made. The profits derived 
from the garden are considerable ; and by 
its cultivation habits of industry are form- 
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ed, the mind is agreeably occupied, and a 
very important branch of knowledge for 
rural persons is obtained. ‘The boys are 
taught to make baskets and various other 
articles. They are happy, and prefer being 
at school to staying at home. The scho- 
lars pay 2d. per week, a penny of which is 
appropriated to the purchase of clothes ; 
the other penny, with the profits of the 
garden and a subscription of about 100/. 
per annum, covers the expenses of the 
establishment. Such a school is an im- 
portant move in education. There is still 
much remaining to be done ; but some- 
thing is accomplished when, in addition 
to! words learned by rote, the pupil gains 
instruction in useful arts, and knowledge 
that will teach him to earn his bread and 
save his pence. 

Indian Preparation of Salmon,—The 
salmon are cured and packed in a peculiar 
manner, After having been disembowelled, 
they are exposed to the sun on scaffolds 
erected on the river banks. When suffi- 
ciently dry, they are pounded fine between 
two stones, pressed into the smallest com- 
pass, and packed in baskets or bales of 
grass matting, about two feet long and one 
in diameter, lined with the cured skin of 
asalmon. The top is likewise covered 
with fish-skins, secured by cords passing 
through holes in the edge of the basket. 
Packages are then made, each containing 
twelve of these bales, seven at bottom, five 
at top, pressed close to each other, with 
the corded side upward, wrapped in mats 
and corded. These are placed in dry 
situations, and again covered with matting. 

Each of these packages contains from 
ninety to a hundred pounds of dried fish, 
which in this state will keep sound for 
several years.— As/oria. 

Hot water versus Steam.—It appears 
that equal quantities of fuel will give out 
in combustion nearly equal quanties of 
heat, whether it be transmitted by steam, 
hot water, or smoke flues. Steam, how- 
ever, is dangerous, and gives out only an 
intermittent heat ; air flues are still more 
dangerous, and are liable to become offen- 
Sive, owing to the oxidation of the pipes, 
whether copper or iron; hot water pro- 
duces a slow, safe, and continuous effect, 
and the machinery is not liable to mis- 
Management. 

Cure for Venomous Bites.—A Mons. 
Tschiffely, during his stay in Brazil, cured 
fourteen negroes bitten by venomous ser- 
pents, by the external application of essence 
of turpentine. He continued the applica- 
tion for an hour, and even succeeded when 
the wound had been inflicted forty-eight 
hours before. Ile bas cured the stings of 
scorpions, &c., in the same manner, and 
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believes that this remedy would be effica- 
cious for the bite of mad dogs. 

A new Article for stuffing Mattresses, 
§c.—The article alluded to is the fibrous co- 
vering of the cocoa-nut ; and though it has 
been long used in India and China for al- 
most every purpose for which a fibrous ma- 
terial can be employed, yet its application 
to those purposes in this country seems to 
have been reserved for Captain Wildey. 
The advantages which this substitute for 
horse-hair possesses over all other. mate- 
rials used for similar purposes are,—that it 
can be furnished at less than half the price 
of horse-hair, —that its elastic properties 
approach that material nearer than any 
other substance known,—that it is both 
sweet and twholesome, as it will not be 
affected by moisture, neither can it be in- 
jured by salt or fresh water, possessing 
ad vantages over every other substance, as 
vermin will neither harbour nor breed in 
it. It will be unnecessary, from the dura- 
bility of this filament, to make any change 
in it till the covers are completely worn 
out, when the stuffing, on being immersed 
an hour or two in water (with a handful of 
salt thrown on it), and dried in the sun, 
may be put into new covers; this simple 
process being quite sufficient to restore 
all its elastic qualities. 

Improvements in St. Petershurg.— 
Within the last three years this capital has 
extended itself greatly, New streets have 
been erected in various directions, and 
numerous other improvements are taking 
place, one of which is to convey an abund- 
ant supply of water from the Neva to all 
parts of the town, The works of the St, 
Isaac’s Church are now proceeding with 
great rapidity, no fewer than 3000 men 
being employed on them daily. Of the 
twenty-four granite columns (each of a 
single piece, forty-two feet high) which 
are to adorn the exterior of the dome, 
fifteen are already erected and the remain- 
ing nine have been prepared at the quarries, 
There is little risk in predicting that, when 
completed it will prove the most stupen- 
dous architectural monument of modern 
times ; not, indeed, altogether the rival 
of St. Peter’s at Rome, as far as depends 
upon actual dimensions alone, but eclipsing 
it both in splendour of materials and in 
grandeur of style-—<Architectural Mag. 

Atmosphere of the Moon.—M. Gruit- 
huisen, the indefatigable professor of Mu- 
nich, now publicly declares th: t the moon 
has an atmosphere, and, consequently, 
clouds. He says that he has seen annular 
mountains, which are named Eudoxia and 
Aristotle in his map, covered with a num- 
ber of points which in antertor observa 
tions had occupied a different position, 
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These moveable points the Professor thinks 
can be nothing else than the clouds in the 
moon’s atmosphere. 

London Mechanics’ Institution. —It 
appears from the paper handed in by Mr, 
Toplis, to the Commons’ Committee on 
Arts and Manufactures, that it has no less 
than 4070 members, each contributing 
yearly 1/. 4s, The library contains upwards 
of 6000 volumes, and its collections of mi- 
neralogy, geology, &c.,are both extensive 
and valuable. The philosophical appa- 
ratus is one of the best in the metropolis. 
Eleven evening classes are constantly 
maintained, on English, arithmetic, mathe- 
matics, practical geometry, drawing, mo- 
delling, French, Latin, &c. The greatest 
number of class-members in any one class 
is seventy-three, the smallest twenty. A 
class of music (extra) boasts of ninety 
members. Away then with the drivellers 
who affect to despise the “great unwashed.” 
We question whether many members of 
the legislature could compete in talent and 
intelligence with the sensible mechanics of 
this institution. 

Improved Method of Ventilating the 
House of Commons.— Extensive altera- 
tions have been for some time going on, 
under the direction of Dr. Reid of Edin- 
burgh, with a view to the improved ven- 
tilation and transmission of sound. It 
may interest the reader to read the follow- 
ing report of the experiments tried at the 
House of Commons :— 

“The trial was made with the house 
filled by individuals to an extent exceed- 
ing the usual number of members in at- 
tendance at a time, and accordingly, at 
three o’clock, drafts from the foot-guards 
were marched down from their barracks 
and placed seated in the body and galleries 
of the honse. Their number, with ‘the offi- 
cers in command, amounted to 412, and of 
the civilians present, the total was as- 
certained by a ‘division’ at the close of 
the experiments we are about to describe, 
to be exactly 128, so that the ‘ house’ may 
be said to have consisted of the unusual 
number of 540 ‘members.’ Dr. Reid 
stated that the main object was to intro- 
duce imperceptibly a vast body of fresh 
air, either cool or heated, as the state of 
the weather or the number of members in 
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the house might require. The original 
floor had not been moved, but at a short 
distance beneath it a second floor had been 
formed, in which were between twenty and 
thirty large apertures of about eighteen 
inches in diameter. ‘Through these aper- 
tures the cool or heated air was in the first 
instance admitted, and immediately over 
them were placed large platforms sustained 
by short feet, which had the effect of dis- 
persing the great body of air which the 
large apertures admit, The air then enters 
through perforations made in the actual 
floor of the house—perforations to the al- 
most incredible number of 350,000. These 
lesser apertures are about the sixth of 
an inch in diameter. These are the means 
provided for the ingress of the fresh air, 
Its egress is prov ided for by means of each 
panel of the centre compartment of the 
ceiling being raised by blocks several 
inches above their ‘ styles.” The next 
difficulty to overcome was the promotion 
of such a circulation as would pu ee out 
with rapidity foul air and introduce fres 
and this object the professor effected in a 
following manner. A large circular shaft 
erected at a distance of about 20 feet from 
the eastern wall of the building, was con- 
structed so as to contain at an elevation of 
10 feet from the surface of the earth an 
exceedingly large coal-fire, the operation 
of which is to rarefy the air within the 
shaft, a portion of which below the fire has 
a communication with a square shaft in 
immediate contact with the house, and is 
continued to the space above the inner 
ceiling. The result of these arrangements 
ws, that when the air in the circular shaft 
became intensely heated, and, therefore, 
exceedingly rarefied, there would be pro- 
duced adownward draft through the square 
shaft, and theeffect of that operation would 
be the rapid w ithdrawal of the air within 
the house and the substitution of fresh air 
for foul. The action of both shafts was 
of course regulated by dampers. 

Several experiments were made by Dr, 
Reid, which triumphantly proved the suc- 
cess of his plans so far as regards ventila- 
tion. Of his acoustic improvements we 
hesitate to speak until we shall ascertain 
their practical results at the opening of 
the Session. 
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OBITUARY FOR NOVEMBER. 


On Sunday the 13th, died, at Cambridge, in his 78th year, the Rev. 
CHaRLEs Simeon, A.M., Senior Fellow of King’s College in that University. 
Mr. S. had held the living of Trinity Church in Cambridge 54 years, and is 
well known to have exercised a very powerful influence over the Church of 
which he was a distinguished member during that long period. The number 
of young candidates for orders who attended his public ministrations was 
immense, and increased rapidly during the latter years of his life, and after 
the cessation of the opposition that was raised against him in his earlier days. 
This was no doubt excited in some measure by eccentricities of character 
which it would be vain to deny ; and there was to the last a singularity—not 
to say a grimace—of manner about him, both in the pulpit and in private, 
which impeded his usefulness ; but no one who knew him could doubt for a 
moment of his piety as a Christian, or of his untiring zeal in whatever he 
deemed essential to the best interests of the Church. His writings are volu- 
minous, comprising, we believe, 26 volumes 8vo., and are chiefly confined to 
illustrations of important passages in Scripture, which he entitled “ Helps to 
the Composition of Sermons,” “‘ Hore Homiletice,” and an “ endix to the 
Hore :” these are all works of great general merit, and have been and are 
much prized and studied by a large body of the ministers of the Church, es- 

ially of those who were students of his own university. Mr. Simeon ap- 
pears to have been the acknowledged head or organ of a society established 
some years ago, for the purchase of livings in influential situations, in order 
to place in them ministers of what are termed evangelical principles. With 
this view Cheltenham advowson was obtained by Mr. S. several years since, 
and he lived twice to nominate incumbents to the living. His last acts, in 
reference to this society, were, we believe, the purchase of the Abbey at Bath, 
and of the Old Church in the populous manufacturing district of Macclesfield. 
He was emphatically a good man, and is now gathered to his reward. Mr. S. 
was uncle to Sir Richard Simeon, Bart., M.P. for the Isle of Wight. 


Since our last number appeared, Gzorce CoLman the younger has been ga- 
thered to his fathers. He was born on the 21st of October 1762, and lived 
seventy-four years. In very early life his convivial talents recommended him 
to the society not only of the distinguished bon vivants of the time, but to the 
notice of George the Fourth, then Prince of Wales, and the unthrifty, perhaps 
we may add dissipated conduct of his earlier years, may be mainly attributed 
to his having been received and welcomed by a class of men whose means 
were above his own or whose pride did not hinder them from living at the ex- 
pense of their tradesmen. He was not long unknown to the public. The 
success of “‘Inkle and Yarico,” aud “‘ Ways and Means,” secured him their 
patronage in his character of a dramatic author, and he followed up his first 
triumphs by a series of plays each of which seemed to be an improvement of 
the last. Many of thém were written with a view of favouring the peculiar 
merits and capabilities of individual actors, but they have not proved so ephe- 
meral as must necessarily be every corps dramatique which of course breaks 
up as the members die off. The only one which was not well received on its 
first representation was the ‘‘ [ron Chest.” He afterwards at the Haymarket, 
when Elliston played Sir Edward Mortimer, it proved a most favourite piece. 
The first condemnation was attributed by its author to John Kemble’s inade- 
quate personation of the principal character, and to the first edition was pre- 
fixed a most virulently abusive preface, which in his cooler moments Colman 
regretted and apologized for having written. However that may be, the “Iron 
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Chest,” as was said at the time, proved a leaden coffin to poor Stephen Ho- 
race, the composer of the music, who caught his death by attending the re- 
hearsals when suffering severely from the gout. To give an example of the 
style in which some of his plays were performed, we need only mention some 
of the actors who appeared in “John Bull,” one of his most successful co- 
medies—Job Thornberry, Fawcett, Hon. Dick Shuffieton, Lewis, Dennis 
Brulgruddery, Irish Johnstone, and Peregrine Cooke. When will such a ga- 
laxy of |talent again appear? Besides his plays, all the world is acquainted 
with his licentious but witty “Broad Grins.” For many years, however, he 
had retired from the trade of authorship, and enjoyed the office of Licenser of 
Plays, which he exercised with a severity one may almost say prudery, that 
ought not to have been unexpected, for says the proverb, ‘‘The greatest sinner 
makes the greatest saint.” Whatever failings he may have had, it is not ge- 
nerous now to dwell on them, and it will become us to recollect how few 
could have resisted the temptations he was exposed to with more if so much 
firmness. Let us honour his genius and respect his memory, and so farewell 
to George Colman the younger. 


Not many days after the death of Colman, he was followed in that long 
journey which none twice travel over, by his friend and contemporary John 
Bannister. John, or as he was more commonly styled Jack Bannister, was 
intended by his father for an artist, a destination not to be wondered at when 
we consider that a taste for the fine arts is generally diffused among actors 
and the cheapness of the initiation into the mysteries of the pencil. We say. 
cheapness, for the necessary expenditure is less than that required in any other 
liberal profession. Jack’s stars however decided that the stage should be the 
scene of his triumphs, and we accordingly find him at an early age enacting 
serious parts in tragedy, to which line he devoted himself for some years. It 
was not till after he had acquired some reputation as a hero of the buskin, 
that it was discovered how much better adapted the sock was for his dimen- 
sions, and even to the last his favourite parts—those in which he obtained 
the highest distinction—were semi-serious, such for example as Walter in the 
“ Children in the Wood,” and Wilford in the ‘“‘Iron Chest.” To his distin- 
guished reputation as a comedian, Bannister united the highest repectability 
in private life, a character which added not a little to the interest felt in him 
by the public. And here we may observe, that although the profligacy of a 
public person is usually thought to be a matter with which we have no con- 
cern, it invariably happens that all the world takes an interest in the details 
of scandal, and are not a little influenced in their judgment by the good or bad 
report in which the individual is held among his intimates. 

Jack Bannister had long retired from the stage, having amassed a competent 
fortune. He was, however, not long since again brought into public notice by 
Leslie’s portrait of him as my uncle Toby, the resemblance of which was very 
striking. ‘Honest Jack” has gone to his long account, leaving behind him 
no successor nor emulator, and it will probably not occur that the place he 
vacated on the stage will be filled again as ably during the existence of the 
generation who remember him. It is but too probable that “‘ we ne’er shall 
look upon his like again.”” He was born in 1758, and died on the Sth of No- 


vember 1836. Peace be to his ashes. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


We have received severai new Works for Review; but, unfortunately, that 
department of the Magazine was so soon filled up this month that we have not 
had room to notice a great number of them. Among them we may just men- 
tion “‘ Raumer’s Political History of England” (which will in our January 
number be fully reviewed); “ Hoppus’s Tour on the Continent ;” a tale of 
fashion, called ‘‘ The Forsaken,’’ which, by the way, has been very unfairly 
abused by some of our contemporaries; Mr. Smith’s poem of “ Guidone ; + 
“‘Rigdum Funnisidos’s” last, but not least amusing, “ Comic Almanack,” from 
which we regret we cannot make some “ right merrie’’ extracts to wile away 
dull December ; two or three well-written pamphlets on politics, to which we 
have bid adieu fora short season, and a score or so of books of engravings, &c. 
We regret our inability to do what is expected this month, and beg for an 
earlier transmission of new publications in future. 

Tonbridge Society of Literary and Scientific Enquirers ; Tonbridge Wells 
Literary and Scientific Institutions. Since the past year two Literary and 
Scientific Institutions, under the above titles, have sprung into existence in the 
Weald of Kent. We learn that they have been actively and numerously sup- 
ported. The former holds its meetings in the Town Hall, and the latter in a 
building which has been founded for the express purpose. A lecture, by one 
of the members, has been delivered pretty regularly every week. The subjects 
have been, Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, Music, Logic, &c. They have 
also availed themselves of the assistance of two public lecturers from London. 
Mr. Heming delivered a course of Lectures to both Institutions on Chemistry ; 
and Mr. William J. E. Wilson is at present engaged in delivering before them 
a course of Lectures on Natural History. 

At the Literary and Philosophical Institution at Cheltenham, which was 
begun with some ¢clat immediately after the Bristol Meeting and opened 
under the prtronage of some of the learned lions, things continue to be con- 
ducted with some spirit. Lectures are regularly given on various scientific 
subjects; and they are well attended. Among the lecturers we may notice 
Dr. Boisragon on different topics of Chemistry, Mr. Wright on Zoology, Mr 
Paul on Architecture, &c. Our looker-on will not let them sleep at their post. 


NEW BOOKS. 


Immediately to be published, Manners and Customs of the Modern Egyp- 
tians. By E. W. Lane. 2 vols. post 8vo. 

A Statistical Account of the British Empire. Edited by J. R. M‘Culloch. 
2 thick vols. 8vo. 

Book of Human Character. By C. Bucke. 2 vols. fep. 8vo. 

Mrs. Maberly ; or, the World as it will be in 2836. 3 vols. 8vo. 

Crichton. By W. H. Ainsworth. 3 vols. 8vo. 

In the Press, in one volume, 12mo., with numerous engravings, ‘‘ The Won- 
ders of Geology ;” by Dr. Mantell, F.R.S. F. G. S. &c. 

*« Little Tales, for Little Heads and Little Hearts ;” companion to ‘‘ The 
Story without an End.” From the German. With wood-cuts. 18mo. 

*« Floral Sketches, Fables, and other poems.” By Agnes Strickland. With 
wood-cuts. 18mo. 

“‘ Spartacus, or the Roman Gladiator ;” a tragedy in five acts. By Jacob 
Jones, Esq., Barrister at Law. 

Early next month will be published (with twenty-five beautiful illustrations) 
“ Beauties of the Country ; ; or Descriptions of Rural Customs, Objects, Scenery, 
and the Seasons.”” By Thomas Miller, author of “A Day in the Woods.” 


END oF VOLUME TWENTY-TWO. 
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